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Fashion u~Jer Fash.oft 


“Hooray for the supply sergeant! 

He got a carload of Carter's T-shirts 
and Briefs! Those Nevabind sleeves 
on the shirts and that Neva-Vex front on 
the briefs will make fighting a pleasure. 
What comfort! And no ironing needed!’’ 


Sup«r T.SIttrt» $1.S0 . . . S1.2S . . . at thaa* and eth*r line «tora»: BOSTON. )Qtd»n WaTih Co « CHtChCO Baoktn - Mt Stof«s • CltVC^fkNO. 

Th« May Co. - OCNvEft RoBnI Wilson Co. • OETROll. J. I Hudson Co. • HARRISBURG. Pomoioy's • HARTFORD. G. Foi & Co. • MILWAUKEE. I . A. Chapman Co. . NEW BEDFORD. 
Star Slots • NEW HAVEN Edward Malloy Co. • NEW ORLEANS. Stevon’s • NEW YORK. B. Altman & Co.. Fianklm Simon. Wallachs • PROVIDENCE. The Shepard Company • ST LOUIS 
Boyd's Alt Storrs • ST. PETERSBURG. Willson-Chase • SALT LAKE CITY 2 C. U l . SAN FRANCISCO, Young Man s Fancy . SYRACUSE. E W Edwards S Son 



WinaTHUNDERBIRD orCORVEHE 


with an easy-to-make 



CONTEST HINT: Tliis Jus been ».allcd ‘The uio.imk)- 
mile lire. T'lie user of ilicse Traction Exi’rcss tires (size 
10 lKl-201, a latKC freight operator, drove these all-nylon tires 
ten hours a day f’tir live days a -seek in all kinds of weather, on 
all types of roads. 


mileage estimate 



CONTEST HINT: This is the original cquipn-cnt tire on 
many new trucks I'hesc Power Express Tuneless tires Isi/c 
8-lV.)) travel almost loii miles per day making siop-and-gn 
deliveries This tire wear continues six days a week, summer 
•iiid winter. 


How Far Have These B.F.Goodrich Truck Tires Traveled? 


E stimate, the ctimbinc*! mileage tin tile two B. F. (ii)tnirich 
truck tires pictured litre anti you can win one of .Ml prizes. 
There's notliing tt) write, notliing to buy. Anytmc wlio owns a 
truck or is employed in a transportation activity in a company 
operating trucks is eligible, 

Simply add your estimate of the mileage on tlic Traction Express 
tire on the left to the estimated mileage on the Power Express 
Tubeless tire on the right for your entry. Tlic cUisest estimate to 


YOU CAN WIN . . . 

Firil Prii* — YOUR CHOICE OF A 1 959 THUNDER. 
BIRD OR CORVETTE • 2nd Through f llh Prizes 
— MOTOROLA PORTABLE TELEVISION SETS • 
12lh Through 61sl Prizes — MOTOROLA TRAN- 
SISTOR RADIOS • 62nd Through 161sl Prizes — 
WATCH CUFF LINK SETS • 162itd Through 31 Hh 
Prizes — CIGARETTE LIGHTERS. 



the nearest lentil of a mile wins. 

Visit your B.F.Goodricli Smileage dealer for entry blanks and 
complete details. He’s listed under Tires in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book. B.i'.Coodrich T/re Comptory, A Ditisian of The 
li.l'.CtooJr/ch Compi/ny. Akron IH, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich truck 


tires 


Speci/y H.F.Cwont/rith TuhtUa nr 
Inbe-type tires it heu onterhig 
ueu trucks nr trailers. 
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I liiUN TERIUTORY 

^ AN!) WE MEAN ClfiAR STORE INDJAN TERRJTORY . . . 

" A LAN!) THAT’S BEEN INVADED BY A WONDEREOL NEW CISAR 
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The smoke signal you get from Cheroots is 
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2 Wboop it up witt? A cigAr tbAt's new in 5iz? And ^IjApe 
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W si,ck on the druTe 

and big as your trigger finger! 
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CHEROOT 
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III Scouf around for 28 cenfs and buij fhe handij fresh pact^ of 5 
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rotYr; Hob T«rUt ^ 


With an alarminn (re<iupncy. 
yi-stprilay’s a-innine pitcher 
is IxK'otninK today’s rneilicHl 
<|UP»tion mark. For the story 
i>r husetiall's critical pitching 
situation, turn to iiiikc .>8. 


I’h..t...,rnph by John C. Xioimfrm.iH 


Next week 



^ llcri' is faliuloits Las Vctriis. 
i;;tiiil)linK's iKHtmine. ncun- 
s|ilasheit. stur*8luildc<l itlain- 
our town, shown in color [ilui- 
toijrHjihs liy Jerry Cooke utol 
a rPt>ort hy Kenneth 


► Whitney Tower rcjoirts 
from t’hurchill Downs on the 
running of this Saturday’s 
Kentucky Derby, describes 
the vicissitudes that precedes 
it and the jny that follows. 


► I'tiveilinK the Sportintt 
IsHik for a .sjMirlini; summer 
a vuritsl selection of the best 
<if the year’s desiRns in Simhts 
IU. fSTKATKD’s (juarlerly pre- 
viev, of the season's fii.shioiis. 


.Sl-OKTS ll.I.OSTHATKII publ ishis 
s<s-kly liy Timk Inc.. .MO .S'e 
Michigan Ave., Chicago II. Ill 
This issue is |>ul>lished in a Na 
Konal, V’aatern, Midwest ani 
W.wi Coast edition. Second-rlas 
d al Chicago, III. am 
...il mailing olficea. Suli 
: t;.S. & Canada 
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MEMO from the publisher 


F '>|{ almost five years now, since 
the first issue of Sports Illus- 
trated. I have had frequent and 
pleasant occasion to introduce dif- 
ferent people to you in 
this space. Some have 
been writers, editors 
and staff members. 

Others, from time to 
time, have been read- 
ers like yourselves. .-Ml 
in varying measure, 
and many in very con- 
siderable measure, 
have contributed to 
our growth and success. 

This week's occasion 
for an introduction is 
most special, and the 
pleasure is, as you will see, most per- 
sonal. P'or, as of May 1, Arthur R. 
Murphy .Jr. becomes the new Pub- 
lisher of Spouts Illusthated. and 
beginning with next week's issue you 
will find his signature below. 

Since September. 1957 Art Mur- 
phy has been Associate Publi.sher and 
General Manager of Spouts Ii.lus- 
TRATKP. He began his career with 
Time Inc. in 19:57. following his grad- 
uation from Boston University. 

In UK18 he was assigned to Fou- 
tunk’s business office and four years 
later wa.s appointed Fortu.ve Busi- 
ness Manager. 

After serving '2 ' years in the U.S. 
Army during World War 11, Murphy 
returned to Tlmk Inc. to become 


Business Manager of Life. His pro- 
motion to General Manager came 
two years later, in 1947. Front 1950 
to 1952 he was Director of the March 
OF 'PiME division. Re- 
turning to Life, he re- 
sumed his position of 
General Manager until 
he moved to Sports 
Illustrated in 1957. 

1 joined Time Inc. 
one year earlier than 
Art did, and our as.'«o- 
ciation therefore ex- 
tends over more than 
two decades. During 
the past year and a 
half that a-ssociatioii 
ha.s cl<)sely combinetl 
not only a common interest in Sportf 
Illustrated but a common interest 
in the worUl of .sport, which we were 
somelime.s able to share even beyond 
our otficial publishing duties. With 
many others I can testify to the stim- 
ulus of such experience.s, for Arthur’s 
ea.sy familiarity with .sport covers a 
range as wide as that of the maga- 
zine whose Publisher he now becomes. 

In my new assignment I shall be 
Assi.stant to Time Inc.’s Executive 
Vice President Howard Black. The* 
continuing chance this offers to stay 
close to the people and the progress 
of SporTvS Illustrated enhances my 
anticipation of the change. Now as 
it lakes place I hope you’ll join me 
in welcoming Arthur Murphy. 



ARTHUR MURCHT 




SUBSCRIRTION RATES ('Anada and U.S. Powsiond, 1 yr. S7,r>0. All oihprsuliMTiptionx. 1 >t. $10 01). 

SUaSCRIRTION CORRCSPONOENCC SPOKTX II.I.l'STRATKIi. MO N, .MirhiK«n Avc-., I'hirBRO lli HI. 
('hunKi' ol uddriiui rpouirt's lhr<i- wii'kii' nolir<’. Pli-afM- nami' mayazinv and furnmh iiddn-m lal>H frnni 
a tpfi-nl issur. or aiali' oxarlly how magaxini- ia addresood. Inrludo |>obUI aono numlipr. Chan)!'' ff'luiri'S 
old as wi-tl as nvw addrpss. 

EQITORIAL « ADVERTISINC CORRESPONDENCE sroRTS lU.l'.STRATr.O. Rurkl-li'IIlT I’Inxa, N.Y- 'iO. N.Y. 

OTHER TIME INC. PUBLICATIONS TIMK. l.irB, yilKTl'SIU AHl'HITetTl'KAL I'OKl'U and HoesS A H'iMK. 
Cfiainnan, Maurir*- T. MiMiro; I’rtwidiTil. Roy K- LarM-n; KaitoUvp Vin- I’riaidcnl lor I'uWiahinE. 
Howard Blank; Exivutivo Vim I’ri-aidnnt and Troasun-r. Charlm L. Slillman; Vice I’ri-aidenl and S<'<'relary. 
D. W. Brumbauxh; Vice I'nwidents. Kdyar It, Raker. Bernard Baroin, Clay Buckhoui. Arnold W. 
Carlson, Allen Grover. Andrew Heiskell. C, D. Jackson. J. Edward Kinx, Janiea A. Linen. Ralph D. 
Paine Jr.. I'. I. Pn'nlio, Wiatun C. Pullen Jr.; Cumptrolkr and Asaistani Se-crelary, John F llarvi-y. 




For unexcelled luxury aloft 



Folks who discover Delta's Royal Service are eager to tell friends about 
the sparkle of a dinner that is leisurely, with complimentary champagne 
and three alert stewardesses in attendance . . . about the choice of entree 
{temkrhin steak to order, Ro(k Cornish Hen, or seafood on appropriate 
days], the beverage service and music by Mu/ak. Such serucc in the royal 
manner is all at regular fare. It's truly Royal Scrviccl 

These luxurious /Hyhls serve: 

NEW YORK • WASHINGTON . ATLANTA • HOUSTON • CHICAGO • MIAMI 
NEW ORLEANS • DALLAS • PHILADELPHIA • BALTIMORE • MEMPHIS • DETROIT 


Della's DCS Jetliners are on their way! 



I.I.I'^lnATKI) .rtltlf i, l»t» 
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SUPERBLY STYLED . . . 

featuring new colors for 1959 



SHELL LAKE BOAT COMPANY 


SHELL Lake, Wisconsin 


Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Who is the 

<jreate>it polo player you ever 
mv'l 



YmiSmH’S PAL 


Taylor "Cornmodore" Baromater. ( 



A Wondrrful World 
of People Follow 
The Wonilerfitl 

World of Sport 



in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


T'l'rrufitlton nov KSO.OOO u-rtlctf 


0 ■ruMMiMi fvm 


I O JAMAICA HOLIDAY — rh.,i,o o[ 

holels, sigtilscviriR iiroKninTi— pre-ar- 

I raiiRtiJ for infif|K-ntlont <-Arp-frce Iravci. 

7 . 10 or more days in Jamak-a — 
^ daily (o December ir> Includes air fare 
I from Miami . . . from SlkO. 

. □ CALIFORNIA "GOLDMINE" - 

I San iJieRo rijuai):i. llisneyiaml. law 
AiiL'eles. Yosemite opiionni. San Kran- 
I risL-o < 'liinalown falifornia Zephyr. 14 
* days— May-CVt. Ksc'orted , . . from 

I lOO's Of OTHER TRIPS & CRUISES 

Tritel »t its best . . . Soulb, North, list or West 


n MEXICO FIESTA Continenu.l 

Hilton — Mexico City. t'aleta-A<npt»l«-o. 
Taxeo. Ixtapan. riiernavaen — I'yramiii' 
Knclisti speakini; liriver-ifuides. All 
nii-als outside Mexico t’ity. 10 days— 
leave daily. Air fare extra . . . from SI 47 

□ EUROPE "STARLINER SPECIAL" 

France, Holland, HelKium. (lermanv. 
Switzerland, Italy. 16 and I'd day air 
cruises — 1 ") departures. Attractive exteti 
sioas. From New York . , , from SH61, 


CARTAN TRAVEL, 108 N. Stale, Chicoge 2 



Tommy Mitrheork Jr., a jircat hitler who 
hail everylhini;. He mu.st have learned 
to ride before he coulil Wiilk, becau.se he 
anti his pftny were one. Mori itreal play- 
ers an- indivitlualisis, hut Tommy was 
stricliy a team player. He was so Krt-at 
that he enjoyed playing only with and 
iiKaiusl Ihe l>est in the name. 



WM. S. FANSHAWE 
WHITE 

.Wrc ViirA- I'ihj 


\t\- urandfather. Fo.vhall K.-t-ne. He was 
the jcrealesl all-round alhlele of his time 
and he could play any game in which a 
ball was useil better lhan anyom- else. 
Ha<i he pliiyed footliall. hi-’ii have bis-n 
greaier lhan Jim Thorjie. Tommy liilch- 
cock Jr. would have been th«- first tu asree 
with me. 
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l.l STMATKI) .Pill 



don't just hear about it 



ROBERT C. 
ALEXANDER 

Outier, Alexander 
ttanrh 

Shii Tex<i)< 


Cf-cil Smith. Bt-furt" he came- ufT a Texas 
ranch, whiTc he trained hii« nwn ponies, 
poll) was played by aristocratic K''n- 
tlemen. Cecil wa.s such a (trcfit player 
that he cracked the ranks and de- 
stroyed the traflition. We have a Texas 
Hall of Fame for all sports and Cecil is 
in it. 


STEWART tGLEHART 

Alllitne m-ijtiiil /ilnyrr 
Delray liearh, Fla. 


played with Kao Uaja Hanut Sini;h 
ami till' Maharaja of Jaipur, both Kri-at 
Ifl-Koal players. Had they developed 
an appetite for the ruttned type of 
-Anu'rican polo, they’d have been alltinie 
Ijreats. However, no player I've seen 
coinpan-s with Tommy Hitchco<-k Jr. 
or Cecil Smith, whom I rank cm a par. 



RUSSELL FIRE> 
STONE JR. 

Tirii-ijiial iiltiycr 
Dallas 


Bob Skene of California is one of the 
KTcMiest. There arc some days whi-n 
he can't do anythinj; wront?, but the 
best m'tive player I've watched anti 
played with Is Cecil Smith. Stewart 
Itjlehart, now inactive, was fully as 
jood as Cecil or any other player I 





LADDIE SANFORD 

Fanner jnila slur 
Dalm lirach, Fla. 


The uidtimers insist that Foxhall Keene 
wa.s the greatest of them all, but he 
wa.s before my time. Of all those I’ve 
seen play. Tommy Hitchcock Jr. was 
the greatest. He was a terrific competi- 
tor, had tremendous length of drive, 
jaTfect timing, and he was just plain 
aggres-sive. 

eonlinued 


BE THERE! 




JOIN SPORT-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW! 

Here’s whot you get: 

BEST AVAILABLE SEATS! Attend, if you wish, 
sports classics the world over. . . events like racing's 
Triple Crown, Pan-Am Gomes, World Series, 
Footboll Bowls and Pro Championships, Stanley 
Cup, Davis Cup, Indy 500, International Sports Cor 
Racing and Rallyes, Championship Basketball, 
Golf, Boxing, Bowling and other greet American 
and overseas sports classics p/us speciolly arranged 
trips for individuols and small groups pursuing any 
sport from safaris to skin-diving. 

WORLD-WIDE CREDIT! Your S-O-M membership 
cord entitles you to charge tickets, transportotion, 
dining, hotel accommodations ond special services. 
EVENT-EVE HUDDLES! S-O-M members meet 
and mingle with famous sports celebrities in private 
club sessions on the eve of each mojor event. 
TRAVEL SAVINGS! Your choice of train, plane, 
boat or bus accommodations priced for any 
budget. ..and at surprising sovings. 

/MONTHLY NEWSLETTER: The Locker Rvmor! 
Advance, Inside information secured by experts 
and passed on to S-O-M members exclusively. 
FREE' Complimentary copy of this month’s 
Locker Rurrtor, Use coupon below. 

‘R«giltrotion applied for. 


SPORT-OF-THE-MONTH 


1133A MCRCHANDISI MART, CHICAGO 94, ILIINOIS 
Send me — w/thout any ebligathn — my FREE copy of The Locker Rumor and 
informafien as to how f coft become a member of SPORT-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


CITY ZONI_ 

NO MINIMUM requirements OR OBLIGATIONS 

JUST OPPORTUNITIES 


,1,1 STRATKII Mnif i. fJJ# 
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HOTBOX fiiiilinurtl 


lOTJ’VE COT- 


TAKE YOUR BOAT 



ADD A WRAP-AROUND 


WINDSHIELD BY TAYLOR. , .THEN ADD MORE 


GLAMOUR WITH A TOP 


BY TAYLOR.. .i:OW ON YOUR DASH 


A TAYLOR MADE CIGARETTE-CHART LIGHTER \ NEXT, A 


TAYLOR MADE MIRROR 




SPOTLIGHT BY TAYUDR FOR SAFETY AT NIGHT , . . NOW 
CONI-UCT IT ALL UP WITH A TAYLCR ELECTRIKIT f|^ 



FOR SAFETY BY DAY... THEN A 


BILL MAYER 

Eiijhl-ijmil pUtyrr 
i'hiraijn mid iJclray 
Heitdi, Fin. 

Sti-wart Ij{lt'harl. N’ot only could he do 
thinRs betUT thiin anyoru' els*-; he had 
an uncanny sense of unlicipati«»n and was 
always at the rijfht place at the riKht 
lime. He also could hit the hail a.s far 
and accurately its anyone in the game. 
BeKUininK in 1927, Stew played in about 
20 championships. 




ROBERT E. 
STRAWBRIOGE JR. 

lloiioriiry rhoirmmi, 
r.S. Polo 

Old Wrulhiiry, N.Y. 


Devoreux Milburn. a lO-noal player an<l 
the ({reatest back of all lime, had the most 
influence on the development of polo from 
1909 t<j 1927. This resulted in an entirely 
different j;ame. There was no (treater 
team than the Hi^ Four— Milburn, Harry 
F. Whitney and the two Waierburys, 
Lawrence and Monty. 



ADD A TAYLOR MADE FLAG 


JUST FOR FUN . . .THEN 


A TAYIOR MADE BUOY TO MARK YOUR SPOT... AND MAN 


YOU'VE GOT IT TAYLOR MADE: YOUR BOAT IS A KNOCKOUT: 


FREE: 

WRITE FOR FULL COLOR BROCKUPE: ON THE COMPUiTE TAYLOR MADE LINE 


Tai/lot 

N. A. TAYLOR CO., INC., GLOVERSVIUE 5, N.Y, 


ALBERT J. 
MIODLEBROOK JR. 

I'irsidntf, nlwk broker- 
ii'jr firm 

Old Sayhrook, ('oini. 

I Used to think that the (treaie.st of all 
pohi players was Tummy Hitchcock Jr., 
hut after soeing Cecil Smith play at Boca 
Raton this past winter, I’m not so sure. 
Smith was head ami shoulders over any 
player on the Held. I think he's fully as 
ijood as Hitchcoi-k. I would have a hard 
lime choosinK between them. 



PRANK DE BLOI5 

TV irriler 
(irmiiricli, 0 » hm . 


The late Tommy Hitchcock Jr., wlu) was 
once a neijehbor of mine and whom 1 
much admired a.s a boy. In addition to 
beini; a terrific competitor, he revolution- 
ized the Kitme of polo by inventing the full 
swing to get a lot more tlistance on the 
ball. He was tt) polo what Babe Ruth wa.s 
to baseball. 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

KDlTllR-IV-riUKF; Il.nry II. I.urp 
Kxw ITJVK *'4 shta\t: AIIkti I,. Furth 
rRKSIUKST; R<iy K. I.nr«n 
MAS'.ACISC; Kt»IT<iR: Sidn-y I. Jam.-* 
ASSISTANT MANAGING KDITnRS 

ART HIRKrTtiR; Ji-r-m.' Snyd.-r 


ASS<l('tATK KDlTtlRS 






iis. 



KOITdRIAI, ASSISTANTS 


ADMINISTRATIVF. / 



I.AViJl T 

(Hicr: Alfri-d Zinicaro 


G.S-i F.iRKIGN HI RKAI'S 




new 

MacGregor 


sweep 

flare 

golf bags 


"This is the best looking, 
most practical golf bag 
I’ve ever used" 


/(f^/trZ-yuzAz^c 


An entirely new concept of golf bag 
beauty and practicability has taken to 
the fairways. Ifs MacGregor’s exclusive 
Sweep Flare Styling! Here are golf bags 
that draw admiring glances from every- 
one. Yet. beneath all their beauty, the 
sturdy construction and MacGregor 


than, winner of 29 mo)or omaleut and 
I’llet and member of the MacGregor 
Y Staff, ihoavt you w/iaf he Itket aboof these 


quality workmanship guarantee that 
these bags will stay new looking longer 
. . . even with rugged use. Give your golf 
clubs the kind of a home they deserve . . . 
a MacGregor Sweep Flare Bag. 

MY soif 



Ezirs lorje dslhing 
si bog. nol polibed 


THE maCG»EGO» CO . C 


I’llC 



Tin- timjAr-lo-ofHritU- ('SSL from tSU-lO 


new 

lloUx 

C.onijxiiiiutic 

<*yr 

mfas»ir«’s 

li^hl 

through 

lUv 

It'IIS 

lor 
llie 
most 
|)r<*rifte 
movie 
exjxjsnres 
in lli«‘ 
>\i>rl<l. 



Ainromif'iiicp a ne^v olioice of iiiodols 

■‘ELECTMC eye” 


'Dir <'oiii|Miiiiuiic 

'rii(‘ ('oinpiiinalic is tlir worltl’s oiily 
lU'ctiii' ryi* cannTji tliat tiu-asiirfs lifjlil 
thriiuijh thf liiiM — ami ill*' *iiily *!he lliaf. 
nivi-s |)n‘ris«' cxposun'S for rv<'ry sci'iie 
y<»vi 

Ollu^rs f*K)l*‘*l hy olT-s*'**!!*' lii'lil 

M*>st «•>•*' t'ann'ras im'a>ur«‘ gi’n*'r»)l litflit 
ill front of you. Off-sci'iic IIkIiI. Ji-"* from a 
whit I- lioUM'or jjlary .strtH'l nearby, makes 
tliein unilereNiHise your lilni. Movies 
come out with <!ark, lieiivy coloi-s and 
murky detail. 



^ " I ^ 


(Mitinrt/ ri/r cnmirti rrs/>OHr/« lo nil liijhi <n 
/rout of i/oa. liri^ht oST-xci >«■ (i<lh( foots 
eniiii ro into unrl< ri j/tosihii your Jilin. !{•• 
suit: hruvy, murky colors, dilails lost in 
darkness. 


I nder aix) over«*\|Mi«Mr*'s 
iiii|i<>ssilile willi ('.oinpiiinalie 

l.ittht measure*! the Comimmiitie way — 
tlirouch the leti.s — conics tiiily from the 
e.xaet scene the leii.s se<’s. (A h'lis can't 
SIS' off-sri'Ue lisht.) Color and faces are 
a-slonishiiiKly lifelike, e.^inisures jdisolutc- 
ly [HTfeet. 

New m<>\ie ciTects 
The Ctinipunialic also a-ssiires |x'i-f*'et 
pxjK>sun'-s throufih any lens — not just 
one. This inean.s a choice of lIollywiKMl 
trick shots — itx-ludiiu: jx'rfect close-ups, 



C omiiumiitie iiirosurcs liyhl ihroiiph 
llio iHtiH — srrs only riarl sccik you 
sIkhiI. firr/rrl nioHr rliHisurrs 

eriry limr, with llir uorld's most life- 
like color and dctuil. 


impo.ssihle with other ey*' eanuTus — for 
movies with a professional hsok. 

.Also, the Conipunialic works with 
every standard (ihn — not just one. 'I'his 
Jiie.'ins you can >iow Use all color ami 
I'lai'k atid white film from H) to Ml 
A.S.A. — a n-volutionary clci'tri*- eve 
“fiTs.t." When f.-isti-r films are nunle, the 
C*impvuuatie will w«»rk with them. 

Kn.sy for iM'^iniiers 
Takes *tnly two sini])!*' .steps f*)r «'very 
iiiovi*' .sliot that otlier eye eaniera.s nive 
you— with perh'ct exposiin’s, wliii h iliey 
cannot tfive y*iu. Xothitijr to “Iciini.” 
Simply i)re.ss “eye” lever and line up two 
needles — then shoot. 

Many Swiss precision e.xtras 
S1 andaril *>n eviTV Compuimitic tire >uch 
Holex atlvainas as a •'eare*! fcMitat:*' iinli- 
*'alor . . . KoviTnor-controlle*! sjii'i’iis . . . 
settinte* for sinyle frame shots ainl rt'- 
mote control mniihuj . . . jH)silivi‘ *'over 
loi k . . . ralehet windin{{ . . . and many 


6 snmT.s lu.e.-'TitATKii Vui i, mSS 





.New 

Itolev 

C'otiipiiniatic 
\\ 011*1 
lei 
you 
make 
an 

exposure 

mistake. 

(fives 

truer 

eolor 

Ilian 

any 

olluT 

I'anu'ra 

niaile. 


Thr Jroin 




MOME (CAMERA 


oflicrs. In ]irfcisi()n . . . onsp . . . uiul 
Ikhius fcalurcs, no otlxT raincra olTcrs 
y<iii ihf ovrr-tli('-y(‘j«rs MHij^fiii-tiun of u 
Uolrx C'tmipimiatic. 

The new raii^e of iiKnlels 

X»MV you can choofic siii('!c-fi|)cc(l. siiujle- 
Icns simplicity ... or a twin-lens .^inKlf*- 
8lH-c(i moilcl for eu.se jiliis versatility . . . 
or a Ht)llywoo(l-e<piip|H'il inoitcl for all 
trick shots utul special effect.s. Tlie Com- 
pmnatic throiiKh-the-leiis eye a.s.surcs 
jXTfecl movies, whatever your choice. 

The new Coin|iuinalio ((-ItSL 
TIk' Ifust word in simplicity. .\ look 
thrimdli the viewfinder tells wlx-n es- 
ixisun' is iH'rfeet. Preset sjiei'il and pre- 
focused lens eliminate guessing, lussure 
heautiful movies every time. f('omplete 
D-mount lens interehangcahilily p<T- 
niits wide angle and telephoto shots for 
all ilollywoiHl field effects.) Wiili I.yfar 
r2..5 mm F/2.5 f.f. lens, only !?su.,")0. Lena 
shown optional at extra cost. 


The lieu ( !oni|tii mat ie 

'I’m iii-Ieiis turret for in- 
stil of switchover from tcle- 
plioto i-losc-iips to tioiiiial 
or wide-angle shots, .\ll 
the i-asc and rcaily-tii- 
shofit features t)f the 
NSL alxive i>lus seeoinl- 
leiis eoin eiiienee, Presi-t lens and spei'd 
for >implieity. l)-mmint lens inter- 
ehangeahility. With I.ytar 13 mm K l.tl 
f.f. lens. oiil>' ;<1 I’ietnre 
'fiine Spi-<-iiil eomhinatioii wifli Vvar 
12..) mm K 2..’) f.f. normal and Yvar 3li 
mm l'/2..‘' f.in. teleplioto len.«'s. $14‘.h.')(). 

I he I lolly uo<Ml-<‘(|iiip|>i‘il 
( aim piimat ie H-8L 

Faliiiloiis featiiri's from 7 ditfereiit 
speeds to exi'hisive varialile shutter for 



Hollywood failes. Ineludi's famous zmim 
viewfinder to preview scenes witli liilTer- 
ent lenses. Pi'rfeet expisures for all s|Hi'ds, 
all lenses, aixl all standard Smm tilius. 
For Hollywood elfeets, no other electric 
eye camera eoni|)iires with this. From 
SUff.’iO with Yvar 13 iiim F/l.l> f.f. lens. 
With Yvar 13 mm F/l.P f.m. normal leans 
anil Yvar 30 mm F/2.8 telephoto leii.s, 
as sliown, S232.(X). 


New “Pemiies-.\-Day*’ Pay Plan 

Xo need to touch your savings or strain 
your Imdget to own a liolexConipumatie. 
Xew ‘'Penni<'s-A-I)ay” plan makes this 
miracle camera yours for as low as 
a month. Ask your dealer about it tmlay. 

All pnVrt ineliiJt f'ejtmt KieiH Tax ithtre appiitabl*. 


PAILLARD INCORPORATED, 100 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, N,Y, 


SHfKTS IU.esTKATKI> Man i. lfS9 



Capital Airlines' Jo Humbert — first hostess to welcome the jet arje. 


A million jet-powered miles without spilling a drop 


Jo Humbert attributes her deft way with the 
coffee cups to the Viscount’s smooth Rolls Uoyce 
engines. She was first assigned to the Capital 
Viscount back in 1955. Since then she's been 
chef, waitress, secretary, librarian, weather fore- 
caster, and mother to her passen- 
gers for over a million jet-powered 
miles. She and her colleagues have 


earned a skyful of praise, but their nicest compli- 
ments are unspoken. A sleei)ing baby, a plate 
wiped clean, a smile of contentment. They'd 
enjoy making you feel at home on your next 
flight east of the Mississippi. Just ask your 
travel agent for a reservation on 
a jet-powered Capital Vi.scount and 
prepare to be pampered! 


Capital 

# America’s largest Jet-powvreil Jlect 


COMING EVENTS 

May 1 to May 7 


DuBOUCHETT 


* <:alor ItUtifioH * T*t«rui«M ■ \tltrart railuj 


Friday, May I 


I’BtiPnon V*. London, hMtnr (i(if>bout, IS nU., 
Indianapulit, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

OOkB 

Land (>( Sky Women's Open. >6,00(1, Asheville. 
N.r. Khrouch May 3'- 

HORSE HACINC 

Kentucky Oaks. $36,000, Churchill Downs, Ky. 


HORSE SHOW 

Junior Kssea Troop Show, West Orsnge. N.J. 
(through May 3 <• 


VOLLCrSALL 

N'ail. AAl' Champs., Denver (also May 2). 


Saturday, May 2 


AUTO RACINO 

N’atl. SCCA rare. Danville, Va. 'also May Si. 
Natl. SCCA rally, Detroit lalao .May 3i. 
NASCAH Orancf Natl. Division, Hickory, N.C. 


BASEBALL 

New York at Cleveland. 1:56 p.m. 'CR.S <. 

Han FranrUco at .Milwaukee, 225 p.m. t.NBC). 
Si. Ixniis at Pittibunch, 1 :2U p.m. ‘ Mutual i. 


SOATINO tcrewi 

Blackwell Cup Regatta. Philadelphia. 

Compton Cup Regatta, Camliridge. .Mass. 
Coes Trophy Reicalta. Ithaca, .N.r. 

RiElln Cup. 1.60-lb. Kegatta, Camliridee. Mass. 
Wood Hammond Cup, 150-ll>. Regatta. I’hila- 
dclphia. 


HORSE RACINO 

Kentucky Derby, $125,000, Churchill Downs. 
Ky.. .'KlS p.m. iCBSi. 

Tanforan Handicap, $35,000, Tanforan. Calif. 


LACROSSE 
Cnrnell at Yale. 

Johns Hopkins at RPI. 

Ohio Sute at Qlierlin. 

T^^CK * SIELO 

Metropolitan IntercolleEiate Outdoor Chamirs., 
New York. 


Vancouver Relays. Vancouver, B.C. 


Sunday, May S 

BASEBALL 

• Baltimore at Chicago. 1:55 p.m. 'CBSI. 

« St. I-ouis at Pittsburgh, 12:65 p.m. :NBCV 
■ San Francisco at Milwaukee, 2:20 p.m. 'Mu- 
tual'. 


.6 5-meter Kdward Prince of Wales Cup series, 
Hsmillon. Bermuda. 

OOO SHOW 

Trenton Kennel Club. Trenton, N.J. 

PENTATHLON 

Inti. Modern PentAlhlon .Meet, San Antonio, 
Texas through May 7'. 

PHYSICAL PITNE8S 

National Youth Fitness Week, by presidcntisl 
proclsmalion (through Msy 9 . 

SOCCER 

Wiwl Berlin All-Stars va. Cermaa-Ameriean 
League SHeet, Randalls Island, New York. 


Monday, May U 

LACROSSE 

Duke At Maryland. 

Tuesday, May 5 

RODEO 

The Tulsa Stampede, $7,.600 (through May 10). 

Wednesday, May 6 

aaSEBSLL 

■ t'hirago at Pittsburgh. 120 p.m. iMutuall. 
BOXING 

* Giardellu va. Mims, middles. 10 rds., Washing- 
ton. D-C., 10 p.m. (ABCi. 

VOLLEYBALL 

C.S. Awi. Open Champs, and Pan-American 
team tryouts, men & women. Dee Moines 
(through Msy 9'. 

Thursday, May 7 


■ Boston St Detroit. 2:20 p.m. I.Muluall. 
BOATING 

KnsensdA Ocesn .Sailing race, Newport, Calif. 
OOLP 

Oklahoma City Open, $25,000, Oklahoma City 
(through May 10). 


(doo< boo • eiha V ) 

TRUE FRUT FE.WORED BRANDY 



Eliooae from 27 ilelicioua 

U \> Y, BIANC A CO.. scsiKM.Kl. PA. popularly prior)! DiiRouclirtt Citrilials 



SHIP-SHAPE 
DUFFLE BAG 

$2.98 incl. postage 

Made in England to suit the needs of dedi- 
cated Bermuda sailors... need we say morel 
Water repellent navy blue sailcloth with 
while trim. Adjusts for over-lhe-shoulder 
carrying. Large enough lo hold all your 
gear. Ideal for beach use, general toting! 
Special prices for group orders from Golf. 
Sailing or Reach Clubs. Send check or 
money order. 


^ wgsh and wear comes of age 

^ In our ipring-iummsr '59 collsction of 
^ Dacron and eollon suits. Our most rs- 
£ cant addition has a business-liks look, 
x thanks to the improved texture, ne'w 
^ striping, ond city-dark colors. It's creose 
S resistont, easy to wosh, quick to dry, 

^ and requires only occoilonal touch-up 

f pressing. Pin stripes on tones of grey, 
brown or olive, or solids in the same 
P shades, 39.9d. Sixth Floor. 

i UNIVERSITY SHOP 

I SAKS FIFTH AyENCEl 

I NEW roll • WHITE FUIHS • SrtlN6FIElD. H. J. • (HICA60 I 
I DETIOIT • imiU HIUS • FtlHCETON • HEW HAVEN | 
i CAAIIil06E 


8POBT8 ILLUSTSATED Mug J, I»Sf 



INTIMATE 


RARELY 


THERE COMES 


A GREAT 


FRAGRANCE... 


...a fragrance 

now cherished by smart 

women as one of the world's 


seven great fragrances. 


SCOREBOARD 

.4 ruundup "f Ihf lijiorla tii/i>nii<iliiiti i>f On- u cck 


HORSE RACING With l>(>rl>y limi- 
inu «‘viT rliistT. Hliu'urass harcilitmis won' 
'.till lookinc fora favorili-. I'om. l.<c •.howixl 
c-ourui,'!', ficatinc down Diitn-i- and Sooilaml 
r.i win J:i2, Hlu*- OraHs Siakos wliil.- 
Sw.wil liani-(r. Urciokioi-jul*'’-* “i>unky linli- 
c-hi-Ktnut. l•ar^l•^l in-w ri^sprci liy spriittini: 
home ahi’iid of F-asy Spur and SiIvit .‘.|ioon 
in StfppitiK Sioip- I’ur'i'. 

TENNIS I’nni'hii toinuili'x. who.''' eracklin^ 
KiTviee ‘M-.Tiied tt> sinimiT down on tmir (!»■ 
trails Low lloitti 12 in houd-l<i-l»-ad 
miUelio«'. rranko'! it up tiKiitn for l>‘isy pro 
ehutnpionshiti loiirniitiiotii at (■levfliind. 
Iioniiioil it p:o.l porsiiiont Hoa<l to win *> 1. 
li 2. i> I for Ins sovonih xtruiKhl li'lo. 

TRACK & FIELD Traek huffs, busy fo- 
••iisini; on I’ojin iintl Dniko l{^•l.^ys i*m p'ljr 
Jd'. iilso had oar eoekod for rotiirns from 
South and Far U'osi. \i N'orfolk. powerful 
l)»\r Simo liinHi-il for tape ihihuf in 
tinip lo mil Hriion I’otor Kiidford in I'.'i Inin- 
ilro«|. hut was tivoriakon hy Friuiro'-; Jim-o. 
l.n lu-lri-iiuf in 21 lliii 22*>. At -Ml. Sun 
.\ntoruo Kcl.iys in f’oiiionii. un-l 'aliforniii- 

liko I'lilil iii{ht('iiod up sonio niuselov, par- 

tieuliirly iho.so of I SI''. ItnliHs lami:, wlui 
eiiul'l ilo no honor than til foot ltd., nii'ho- 



SIME GETS THERE AHEAD OF RADFORD 


in sKol[iul, Howovor. Bill Iti'llintjor warmed 
up loiut onoui£h to run two miles iti s-.la.'i 
for now I'.S. riiizoiis' n-eoril. 

BOXING Suktar Ktt> Itiiliinsnn, no **asv man 
lo pill liown. was siill v, riKKliiiL' ami doalini; 
after Justiee Snul Stroit of Now York Su- 
preme Court uphohl Boxing Coinmi.ssion'a 
riuhl to vaealo Rohin.son's uiitidloweiuht ti- 
i|ii and L'a''o him l.'i ilays (iimil .May 7' to 
•sijcn lo tlefond auain.sl Carmen Basilio. Chal- 
leniceil Sueaf Kay defuituly. "Why wall IS 
ilays? I.ol them <lo it richl n<iw. I'll I'uthi 
Basilio some time, hut not unii! I'm ready." 
But from California eame word that por- 
hiipr Itofiiiisoii was ready, i’roinoter Hoy 
Warner, every hit the optimist, eontidently 
aiintninei'ii that Siii;ar Kay had aureed to 
meet Biisiiio Sept. 21 ilt Los .\m;ele.s Mi- 
morial Coliseum forl.'i'; of t lii' L'ale. flow - 
ever. Basilio was not so sure, "li sounds like 
another eamoulhute joli to mo. That Koldn- 
son's pretty I'uio. Mo's always sehomini;." 

Bomhoil and hefudillod hy more left 
hand* than he hail seen in a month of Sun- 
days. sloweil-iinwn \'irKil .\kins found liim- 
wdf inevitaldy worn liown and outelasseil 
hy more iujile Woltorw<'ii;hl (“harnpion 
Jordan, who punched his way lo l.'i-roumi 
delusion a I Si . I.ouis (sir piijic d.x i. 


faces in the crowd . . . 



KtlSA IVUKKTV. al- 
iractive wife of Bir- 
muda-hasi'd Air Force 
cap'ain and onotime 
New York junior Kolf 
■■h:<ni|iioii. w:ii :>l tier 
lies! aisainst .Mrs. Is.i- 
hel Ridlor. winnini; Iff 
and 'I to take Bermuda 
.\miiteur title. 


J.trK Mi'M.Ai'ti. I'l- 

yea'-ohl Dl.io Millie 

pharmacy «iuiieiii and 
I'erhaps iiolf's hriitht- 
pst younu amateur, 
luned up for WalkiT 
Cup hy outHiTHtiihUnc 
(lelle .\ndrews 1 up to 
win North-South .\ma- 
teur at f'inehursi. 


II I 1. I. WiiDlUt II fSK. 
fieefy, pi.siim-leKL'ed 
sprinter w hose [iraci ice 
iluelswith Bohhy .Mor- 
row Have Uineil him 

fine, anchored .Ahiletie 

Christian relay learn 
lo records m I4i> and 
SMI. added win in mO 
ui I’cnn Keh.vs. 


A so lit. A MOUTIMKIt, 

veieraii FiiL'lish lenni-- 
slur with an eye on 
U imhleilon. itilepl ly 
cui li-foiii Chrisiine 
Truman down lo sire 
heal her youiiiter ri\ .. 
i; I, 2 11. li 1 in Brinsn 
hard court-, final al 
Biiiirneiiuiiii li, 


UAY ni.l'TII. crew-i-iU 
Budweiser howler wlin 
has hiH'n ohscuri-d hy 
more fainoiis li-am- 
males Don Carter and 
Tom Hennessey, won 
six straiuhi. ludishiiif; 
off Bill tiolemhiewski 
s27 .sl7 for ABC Mas- 
ters Idle at St. Louis. 


JACK IIKCKVKIi swunn 
cracefully to victory 
in side horse, tied for 
first m parallel bars, 

scored Iilli.li.'i points 
for all-round title ami 
led 1.0' \nj;eles Tun. 
ers to \\C itymnas 
ties chumpionship a' 


eoiupriiimsini: liandi- 
capper. wa.s voted rac- 
inc'' Man of Year hv 
N.Y turf writers "for 
mainlainitiE inleurity 
of secretary's olt'n-e in 
itrand irailiiion of John 
B. Campbell and Wal- 
ter VoshurKh." 








CONTINUED 





...when the boy’s dream becomes the man’s reality 


It is no coincidence that Ix^ica is the dream camera to the hoy 
of today just as it was to the boy of the ll(20’s. For time has 
favored the Leica with dramatic testimony to its ([uality and 
versatility. 

Today's Leica is endowed with an array of modern features, 
making' it easier than ever to enjoy the most important feature 
of all -Leica jpuilityl Roth the I.eica M-:i and the new M-2 
feature automatic, multiple-frame viewfinders with automatic 
parallax compensation-and are available with the new 50mm 
diial-ranprc Summicron f/2 lens (with fotusin^r and parallax 
compensation down to It'"). 

See and try the Ixjica M-ti ami M-2. You’ll be surprised how 
easily you can harness Leica quality, how <iuickly it will make 
its presence felt in your pictures. Illustrated folders on the 
Leica M-h and the new Leica M-2 are 
available from your Leira-franchised 
dealer or K. Leitz. Inc., Dept. ttOOU. 




LEICA: lifetime investment in photography 

l.oicM .M-.T with Dunl-RunKC Suniniicnm f/2 li-ns, SlSS-Ofl; 
the new t.eiru M-2 with Uual-Hanire Kumniicrnn f/2 lens, 
$3S.t.OO: l)oth avaiinhie with a wide assorlniont ef l.eitx 
lenses in fucal leni'ths from 21nim tu 400nim. 




«<ie t. Iii-.l' 




The most comfortable 
man at the 


Evans 


OL. B. Evans' Son Co., WakoField, Moss 


told ol fine sfersi •ver/whor* 
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You’ll 

likp thp 


Jockeq 

BRAND * 

UNDERWEAR 


Of all the brands and kinds of underwear, only Jockey is 
exclusively tailored to fit perfectly. Coopers invented Jockey 

Midway® to suit the needs of men who want complete comfort 
plus extra leg coverage. Choose Jockey Midway from a wide 
selection of fabrics, including fine combed cotton and 
superior blends of cotton and man-made fibers. Discover what 
America's most comfortable men already know: 

Jockey brand underwear feels better because it fits betteh 


fashioned by the House of 


Known the world over by this symbol. Sold In 98 countries. Cooper's. Incorporated. Kenosha. Wis. 


I.I.L’HTKATRO Mau i, 19S» 



"For the sweetest 
swing in golf... 

STRATA-BLOC WOODS 

AND 

MATCHED IRONS" 

PATTY BERG* 


More women than ever before are 
swinging to Wilson. Here are 
ladies-size clubs which add man- 
size })erformance to your game. 
Beautiful, easy handling club.s, 
es|)e<‘ially designed for women. 
Precision balance lets the club do 
the work, not you. Strata-Bloc 
woods won’t crack or distort. The 
of the matched clubs will 
mean new confidence in your 
game. 



Patty Berg Imperial Woods and 
Irons. Styled for the discriminating 
lady goiter. Finest Strata-Bloc 
woods m distinctive cognac color 
with dynamic-balancing. Imperial 
irons are matched and have per- 
fect vreight distribution lor consis- 
tent accuracy. 


Win Wit^ 


lUifion 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co.. Inc.) 


BASEBALL’S 

WEEK 


by LES WOODCOCK 

NATIONAi. LEAGUE 

Thf* l,oh l>od|<cTs lookwl like the 

mighty Kt>het,< Field wrecking crew of the 
past a.-^ they won four games in the eighth, 
ninth, 10th and 11th innings with some 
lusty hitting. It was newcomers, though, 
who recharged the Dmigers; Bonus Rook- 
ie Hon Fairly, who kept Carl Furillo on 
the bench .so long: lanky Don Demeler, 
who i|Uii upp<*rcutting the ball and then 
whacked three homers in one game; and 
ex-Canlitial Wally Moon, with his (ias- 
hoilscGang hustle. The .Milwaukee Unix's’ 
pitching turned sour again.si the Reds, of 
all teams. Warren Spahn Inst two games 
within ’24 hours, first as a starter, then as 
a reliever. The San Francisco (iinnis con- 
tinued their erratic ways. ("What sur- 
pri.ses me.” said puzzled .Manager Bill 
Higney, "is how we can win our share and 
still play so lousy.” The Cinrinnali Iteds 
<!id a lot of hitting (24 extra base kiJowsi 
but, with the exception of Brooks Law- 
riTice, hail bad pilehiiig. The Chicago 
Cuh-s. who will ri.se or fall with their young 
pitchers, got fine performances from Bob 
Anilorsoii, Glen llobbie and Moe Dra- 
bow.sky. Hohbie, w ho has learned to con- 
trol his curve, was especially brilliant with 
a ono-hiiier. The I'itishurgh Piraie.s. more 
relaxeii now, siariei! moving up in the 
Standings. They pulled two losing games 
out of the fire with big late-inning ral- 
lies and received complete-game victories 
from Harvey lladdix ami Vern Law. Now 
if only Bob Friend would start winning. 
The I’hiludclphiii I'hillies and the St. Isiuis 
t ardinals got .some good pitching at times, 
but both teams were hurl by a lack of 
opfiortune run scoring ability. 

Standings LA9-S. M 1 I 7-4 SF 9-6. Cm 7-6. 

Chi 7-7. Pitl S-7, Phil 5-7. StL 4-11 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The t'levclnnd Indians .steam rollered 
around the West i4() runs, S HIG in four 
games rand a runaway .seemed in the mak- 
ing. Then defense and pitching let down 
against Chicago. The Indians lost three 
in a row and found out how quickly a 
team can come back to the pack. The 
f'hicago Mhiie Sox’ Usually tight defen.se 
cracked » hit and the hitting was only 
so-so, yet the team kept on winning. The 
Itiiliimurc Oriides enjoyed unaccustomed 
prospi'riiy as they won four tight games 
in a row 'each in their last turn at bat • 
an<l found first place only a game away. 
Knuckle bailer Hoyt Wilhelm, finding a 
new life in the American l.*'ague, won 
two complete games during the week. 
The Kaii.sas City .Aihk-iir.s al.so had un 



BaffBoff 

uKytMi famtte/ qotf wvit 

THE PERFECT GIFT 


Give mother the best . . . 
the new ’59 Bag Boy 




It’s the golf cart every golfer wants. 
Bag Boy rolls easier, handles easier. 
Over 6(X).{XX) golfers enjoy golf more 
with ihcir Bag Boys. Bag Boy is backed 
by a three-year guarantee. 


BAG BOY rolls easier with exclusive spring- 
mounted wheels. These springs cushion the 
ride by absorbing the shock. She'll play 
relaxed. F inish the game fresh as a daisy. 


TIP-TOE FOLD makes hand- 
ling easy. Wheels fold Joun 
alongside hag for easy roil- 
away storage, or folJ up for 
more compact storage. 


SEE THE NEW '59 BAG BOY at pro shops 
sporting goods and department stores. Spe 
eial S29.95, Deluxe S37.95 or write Jarman 
\^'illiamso^ Company. 601 N.E. 2Hth Avc. 
Ponland, Ore., for names of dealers near you 


BaffBoif 

uwyiM famita gotf cad; 


J 


Play Golf — National Golf Day — June 6 
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1. iP.rp 


unusually good we«k as their pitching car- 
ried the team for a chanRe (except for one 
incredibly bad game 10 walks in one in- 
ninsti 20 runs in alli. Bob Grim, the ex- 
Vankee reliever, won two— one a ff>ur- 
hitter. The New Vork Yankees looked 
pretty ordinary as they scored only 10 
runs in 52 innings against the Senators 
and Orioles, losing four out of five in the 
process. (“We aren’t hitting with men on 
base,” tjrowled Casey StenKc!.’ Hwstim 
Ued .So* General Manager Bucky Harris 
found his team had different problems: 
"We’ll have to trade for pitchers. Our 
hitters are hi tfinjt hut the opposition is hii- 
tini? better." The Washington .Senators 
obtained unexpectedly sood piiching from 
Rus.s Kemmerer and Bill Fischer. The 
shell-shocked Detroit Tigers, averaging 
four pitchers a game, gave up 56 runs, 
scored IT. "We’re not panicky, but you 
have to he concerned when you can’t get 
off the ground,” stated G.M Kick Ferrell. 

Slandmts Clev tO-4. Chi 9-5. Ball 9-S. HC 7 $. 

NY 6-7. BoU 6-7. Wash 6-8. Det l t2. 


STARS OF THE SEASON 

American Leafue National league 
THE BEST PITCHERS 


Walks per game 
SOs per game 
Runs per game 


Ramos. Wash 3 1 
Ramos Wash 3 
Eortf NY $09 
Shaw Chi t.l3 
Score Clev 9 00 
Ford NY 0 39 


Held. Clev S 
(I pec 7 AB) 
Berloia. Wash 8 
Skowron. NY 8 
Power Clev 14 


2 with 3 0 
; with 3 
HoPbie. Chi 4.$0 
Friend Pitt I 29 
Drysdale LA 9 38 
Hobble Chi I 00 


Aaron Mil 479 
Mathews Mil 7 
(I per AB) 
Aaron Mil II 
Cepeda SFll 
Malhews Mil 13 


IHE BESr TEAM PERFORMANCE PER GAME 


Most . . 

Fewest opp. runs 
MnsI hils 
Fewest opp hits 
Most HRs 
Fewest opp. HRs 


Cleveland 7 08 
Cleveland 3.08 
Cleveland 1008 
Cleveland 6 83 
Cleveland 1 66 
Kansas City 0 67 


Ciixinnati $92 
2 with 4,00 
Milwaukee 9 82 
Chicago 7.92 
Cincinnati 1 33 
San FraneiscoO 71 


TEAM LEADERS 


Balling 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Clev Power .429 

Balt Tasby 404 

Chi Foi 377 

NY Siebern .340 

Bos While 393 

KC Mans 313 

Wash Bertoia 327 

Det Kaline 412 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mil Aaron .479 

LA Roseboro .333 

SF Alou .400 

Chi Banks .367 

Cm Thomas 362 

Phil Jones .37$ 

Pilt Burgess 423 

SIL Cimoli .302 


Homers 


Skowron 


Mathews 7 

Dcmeler 6 

Cepeda S 

Banks 4 

2 with 3 

2 with 2 

9 with I 

H. Smith 2 


Pitching 


3 wiih 2-0 

E Johnson 2.0 

4 with 1-0 

2 with 2-0 

Delock 2-0 

2 with 2-1 

Ramos 3-1 

Hoelt 1-1 


Burdelle 3-0 

Klippslem 2-0 

Anionelli 3-0 

2 with 2-0 

Puikev 2-1 

Semproch 2-0 

Face 2-0 

Ml/ell 2-1 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Power. Clev (.429) 
Siricklend Clev (.372) 
Minoso Clev (.274) 
Triandos. Balt (.282) 
Aparicio. Chi (.311) 
Skowron. N Y ( 304) 
Stephens. Bos (.2$0) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cepeda. SF (.333) 
Banks, Chi (.367) 
Pinson, Cm (.340) 
Mathews Mil (.283) 
Demeler. LA (.326) 


Iturfil Malulift Ihrvufh .Sari>r<l<ip, April tS 
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A big track weekend showed 
that the core of U.S. strength 
lies in the heart of the country 
by TEX MAULE 

A S the outdoor track and field sea- 
son hit full stride last weekend 
before the eyes of 40,000 cheering 
buffs at the Penn Relays in Philadel- 
phia and another 18,000 at the Drake 
Relays in Des Moines, it became in- 
creasingly clear that the bulk of the 
U.S. national team which goes against 
the Russians this summer will come 
from the Midwest and Southwest. 

For the great central sector of the 
country, the Drake Relays are the 
glamor meet of the season, an annual 
showcase for superb performances. 
This year 13 meet records were 
broken at Drake, a .sure harbinger of 
big things to come. Olympian Eddie 
Southern anchored Texas to a mile- 
relay record. Olympian Glenn Davis 
set a new mark in the invitational 
440. Jim Graham turned in the first 
15-foot pole vault in Drake Relays 
history. Hayes Jones ran the faste.st 
high hurdles and Ira Murchison the 
fastest 100-yard dash (when he edged 
Olympic Sprint Champion Bobby 
Morrow in 9.4) though their records 
were declared unofficial because of 
a following wind. 

Possibly the most interesting rec- 
ord breaker of all at Drake was Bill 
Alley, the burly Kansas javelin throw- 
er who set his third meet record in 
three weeks. Aerial bombs were burst- 
ing high over the stadium to an- 
nounce the end of the two-day carni- 
val and the crowd was rising to leave 


when the public address system 
boomed out the report that Bill Alley 
had hurled the javelin 253 feet 5) a 
inches to break the old mark by more 
than 20 feet. Alley, a relatively un- 
familiar name in track and field, epit- 
omizes the new and increasingly 
successful effort on the part of our 
young athletes to establish U.S. pres- 
tige in events where we have been 
sadly lacking of late. 

Bill Alley is an intense young man 
of 22 who collects Indian artifacts 
and throws the javelin. He started 
both avocations at the same time, 
and as of now he is the best American 
javelin thrower since the Indians de- 
posited the artifacts he digs up near 
his Short Hills, New Jersey home. Al- 
though he says otherwise, it seems 
reasonable that a determining factor 
in his transfer last year from Syra- 
cuse University to the University of 
Kansas is that Lawrence, Kansas, near 
the Kaw River, was at one time rather 
heavily populated with Indians. But 
Alley spends more time driving spikes 
into trees and throwing javelins than 
he does searching for arrowheads. 

“I really came to Kansas because I 
wanted to be on a national champion 
track team.” he said recently. ‘T 
think we may make it this year.” 
Alley is a loose-limbed, powerful ath- 
lete whose 217 pounds are draped de- 
ceptively over a tail, broad frame. He 
probably knows as much about the 
technique of throwing a javelin and 
about the aerodynamic characteristics 
of the javelin itself as anyone else in 
the country (“He has taught me 
things,” Kansas Assistant Coach Rex 
Grossart says). 

Alley set a new American record 
in the javelin throw at the Texas 



siRO'S.EYE VIEW of Dcs Moiops' Drake 
Stadium show.s javelin thrower cocking 


Relays early in April when he hit 
270 feet 1 ' ^ inches. He threw only 
once, and on that throw he tore loose 
some adhesions in his elbow which 
had formed following an operation 
in 1957. 

'T could feel it go,” he said after- 
ward. “It wasn’t serious, but since 
the first throw was good enough I 
didn’t want to lake a chance.” 

Alley likes to warm up after the 
other competitors are well along. He 
usually takes his practice throws out- 
side the stadium, in relative seclu- 
sion, and then walks in to the javelin 
range. By then, the other javelin men 
have stripped off their sweat suits and 
are getting off fairly long throws. 
Alley, a student of human nature as 
well as of aerodynamics and javelin 
technique, trots up to the runway, 
sweat suit still on, and casually 
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unleashes a heave of some 230 

"It shakes them up a bit." he says. 
"They watch the javelin and see 
where it lands and they lose some of 
their concentration. They begin wor- 
rying about me and not about their 
own problems." 

Of course. Alley’s opponetJts still 
manage to get off good throw.s, At the 
Kansas Relays, for instance, Bill 
trailed through the preliminary 
throws. Alley had improved the 
streamlining of his javelin by filling 
in the angle between the raised cord 
grip and the shaft with plastic, and 
was upset when the meet field judge 
ruled the javelin illegal. This hap- 
pened just before Alley was to take 
his first throw, and he scurried about, 
frantically looking for another jav- 
elin which had been weighed and 
approved. He borrowed one finally 


and threw it quickly, the throw good 
for only about 220 feet. Then Alley 
raced hack to the Kansas Field House 
and scraped the plastic off his own 
javelin, had it reweigheti and came 
hack. His next throw was another 
bad one, for him. again about 220 
feet. On the third throw of the pre- 
liminary round he got off a high, 
strong cast, the javelin boring up 
until it hit a stream of wind pouring 
over the edge of the concrete stadium. 
The turbulence lifted the nose of the 
javelin, and the cast, which on a less 
windy day might have been good for 
260 or more, died at 220 again. 

Alley eonferretl with Orossart, the 
Kansas a.s.sLstant, who explained that 
the turbulence began at the level of 
the lop of the stadium. 

“I’ll aim at the bottom of the flag.’’ 
Alley said, looking at the end of the 


stadium, where the flag snapped un- 
der the gray, rain-laden skies. 

In the next round, the first in the 
finals. .Alley got off a throw like a 
'I'exas golfer hitting a drive into the 
wind. The javelin sailed just under 
the layer of turbulence and landed 
254 feet nut, good for a first place 
and a meet record and good enougl> 
for Alley to quit for the day. 

.Alley is a perfectionist in the tech- 
jiique of throwing a javelin. '1 guess 
I got interested because when I was a 
kid and we playe<l games throwing 
spears and things, I could tlirow a 
little farther than the other kids," he 
said. "Then a guy named .lim Far- 
rell helped me a lot when I was in tin- 
seventh and eighth grades. He had a 
track atid field club and he taught 
all the kids the way to throw the 
eiiiiliiiucti on pagr 74 
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FROM HERE TO CONFUSION 


Two Kentucky Derby trials fail to produce a definite favorite for 
this week's classic, so the race remains a wide>open affair 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


I N THK Blucgrass pauntry of Ken- 
tucky, Derby fallout was spread- 
ing like a California smog. Kven the 
hardened veterans of this knock- 
down, drag-out May festival were in- 
fected with pux/.lement and suspense 
over just exactly what was going to 
happen this Saturday when a field of 
anywhere from 1.) to 30 3-year-old 
(juadrupedal projectiles are released 
from the launching gate at Church- 
ill Downs to determine which of them 
can cover a mile and a (juarter with- 
out the use of turboprops, jet assists 


or fuels other than oats and hay. 

As owners, trainers, jockeys, turf 
writers, local citizens and thousands 
of happy-go-lucky invading “for- 
eigners” barreled boldly through the 
labyrinth which is Churchill Downs 
itself, only one thing was positive- 
ly clear: the inconclusiveness of two 
of the final three Derby prep races 
meant that the approaching 8oih 
classic was as much of a slot-machine, 
you-pick-’em affair as could ever be 
eonceived. There was very much over 
which to speculate: Would Silver 


Spoon, decisively beaten in the seven- 
furlong Stepping Stone I’urse by 
both Sword Dancer and Ea.sy Spur, 
still give the Derby a try, or would 
the game filly go in the Kentucky 
Oaks against her own sex instead? 
Would Willie Shoemaker be on the 
better Derby mount with Tomy Leo 
(to whom he was bound by prior com- 
mitment t or Sword Dancer, whom he 
had also ridden victoriously? Would 
able Trainer 11. A. Jimmy) Jones, 
after watching Calumet’s tempera- 
mental On-and-On run so discourag- 
ingly in the Stepping Stone, give him 
one more chance in the big one? 

Last week's pair of prep races were 
both exciting if not solidly indica- 
tive of things to come. In the Blue 
Grass, Tomy lA*e was hard put to 
beat Claiborne Farm’s Dunce at a 


FLASHING TO THE FAMED CHURCHILL DOWNS FINISH LINE IN ONE OF THE FINAL PREP RACES BEFORE THE DERBY, SWORD DANCER 




mile and an eighth in the good but 
not spectacular time of 1 :48 3 /5. This 
Tudor Minstrel colt doe.sn't win his 
races with much to spare (this time 
the margin was only half a length), 
but nonetheless he does a thoroughly 
workmanlike job and has never yet 
been known to give up. Shoemaker 
was hardly ecstatic over thft race, 
and confided to friend."! that he had 
some frank suspicions about Tomy 
Lee's ability to pull off the same 
trick when the distance w'as length- 
ened by an eighth of a mile. 

But Willie the Shoe did not appear 
to have the same doubts about Sword 
Dancer, whom on Saturday he rode to 
victory in the Stepping Stone. And the 
sentimentalists who turned out to 
watch C. V. Whitney’s filly Silver 
Spoon in her first engagement with 
eastern colts were disappointed to see 
her beaten 21 2 lengths. And yet, her 
race was far from a disgrace. 

The Derby starting status of Silver 
Spoon was to depend on her showing 
in one prep race, and in midweek 
Trainer Bob Wheeler decided to make 
the trial test as stiff as it could be. In- 
stead of putting her in the Oaks Prep 
for fillies, he’d shoot for a more posi- 

8EATS EASY SPUR ANO SILVER SPOON 
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tive line on her by tackling colts— 
and good ones at that. “We’ll know 
more by sending her seven furlongs 
against colts than six furlongs against 
fillies,” said he. But on race day 
Wheeler had mixed feelings. While 
proclaiming on the one hand that 
her final blowout (three eighths in 
:34 2 0 ) “really set her up on her bi- 
cycle,” he also noted thoughtfully 
that “she’s a little more nervous than 
usual." And, looking over the past 
performances of his rivals, he com- 
mented frankly, “I don’t know how 
she's going to beat these colts going 
seven eighths. I’d feel a lot better if 
it was a mile and an eighth.” 

A LOST INTEREST 

If it had been. Silver Spoon might 
not have fared as well a.s she did. On 
the break she tore out of the gate 
even with Sword Dancer, On-and-On 
and Easy Spur, and for the first part 
of it this quartet ran along the back- 
stretch like a well-coached team. 
Then Steve Brooks, on the Calumet 
colt, took back. “As soon as I did,” 
said Brooks, "my horse never got 
with it again. He just lost interest.” 

But Sword Dancer, on the inside, 
was right with it, and Ray York had 
Silver Spoon right alongside as Bill 
Hartack was just outside this pair 
on Easy Spur. Turning for home, 
said York, “1 was head and head with 
Sword Dancer and I thought we’d 
win easy. But suddenly she got tired 
and for the last part of it she was 
walking.” If so, it was fast walking. 
Sword Dancer, in winning by a length 
over Easy Spur, who had defeated 
him in the Florida Derby by three- 
quarters of a length, was clocked 
in 1:22 l.'o and Silver Spoon finished 
third, another length and a half back. 
York was more inclined to blame the 
track, which he said was “all cut up,” 
than anything else for Silver Spoon’s 
first defeat in seven starts, but Wheel- 
er was satisfied with her showing. 

“We won't make a decision about 
the Derby for a few more days,” he 
stated. “Mr. Whitney is due in a few 
days and I imagine he’ll want to 
watch more of the opposition in the 
Derby Trial before deciding.” 

While most horsemen who .saw Sil- 
ver Spoon’s race thought she ran cred- 
itably enough against two of the Der- 
by’s favorites, 1 didn’t find one who 
felt this race would enhance her Der- 
by chances. “If she were mine,” said 
one old hand, “I'd set aim on the 
Oaks and the rest of the year's big fil- 
ly and mare stakes— and forget about 


the colts.” If Silver Spoon tackles 
the Oaks this Friday instead of Sat- 
urday’s Derby she should be odds-on. 

As for Sword Dancer, it is possi- 
ble, as Shoemaker suggested after 
the race, “that they wouldn’t have 
caught him if they’d had to go around 
again.” This colt by Sunglow may be, 
as some critics maintain, a little on 
the small side to fit the classic pat- 
tern, but then small colts have won 
the Derby before. .At any rate, his 
handsome trainer, 35-year-old Elliott 
Burch, thinks he has the horse right 
here. “He may be small,” says Burch, 
“but he’s the blocky sort, not raw- 
boned. He has good shoulders, good 
quarters, and you’ll go a long way to 
find one as sound as he is right now.” 

Easy Spur, James D. Norris’ geld- 
ing by Crowfoot, likes to uncork a 
stretch run and it could be that the 
Stepping Stone’s distance was hardly 
to his liking. Norris, who watched 
Easy Spur’s defeat last week, was in- 
clined to blame it on post position 
i,he was on the outside) and still main- 
tained, "My horse is as good as any 
in the Derby.” Later, however, it was 
reported that Easy Spur had come 
out of the race with a rapped ankle 
and his starting status was doubtful 
even to Norris. 

Most of the other horses who sat 
out last week’s prep races in Ken- 
tucky to await the Derby Trial itself 
were relegated by the handicappers to 
the role of long shots with little or 
no chance, and a good number would 
eliminate themselves with the per- 
formances in the Trial. In indisputa- 
bly high regard, however, were First 
Landing and Our Dad. First Landing, 
given a more practical ride by Eddie 
Arcaro in the recent Wood Memorial, 
would have beaten Mana.ssa Mauler 
and Eddie isn’t apt to make the same 
mistake twice. Our Dad, a surprise 
and unlucky third in the Wood he 
was finishing fa.stpr than anyone in 
the race still has to overcome the 
greenness which stamped his winter 
running. rno 


WHITNEY TOWER PICKS 

1 First Landing 

2 Sword Dancer 

3 Our Dad 

lifadrrx xhould knou- that in order to 
meet hix press deadline Tower had 
lo make his choices before the running 
of Tuesday's one~mile Derby Trial. 
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SPECTACLE 

J*hotogr(ij>)iei} hijJohn G. Zimmerman 

Desert Golf Explosion 

Palm Springs has erupted into o congress of golf 
courses to inspire one of the nation's gaudiest 
real estate booms in the no-longer-lone prairie 


T he MOENTAISS rise like jjianl slag heaps from the 
ashen floor of the desert. Water seldom occurs in 
its natural state and only four inches of rain fall a year. 
The land was so inhospitable to anything except prairie 
rattlers and sand lizards that the early .settler.s rushed 
right past it, ancl the advance scout.s of (‘alifornia real- 
tors {|i<i not plant their Hags an<l promises in it until 
the turbulent '3()s. 

Yet today Palm Springs, ('alif. is able to bill itself 
with a perfectly straight face as the “Winter (Jolf Cap- 
ital of the World.” A staggering total of 11 golf courses 
dots an area which holds only 15,000 permanent resi- 
flents. The President of the U.S. made a special 2,d00- 
mile trip to play there. Sturdy show business nionu- 
ment.s like Bing Crosby and Bob Hope are abroad on its 
green fairways <iaily. Detroit auto tycoons like Ernest 
Breech, chairman of the board of Fonl. share golf carts 
with cowboy actors and live in planned country club 
communities which permit stepping over a hedge onto 
the tee each morning and helj) Palm Springs promoters 
pay off an estimated $15 million gamble on golf as the 
biggest real estate come-on of them all. 

Where only a sporty little nine-holer disturbed the 
desert rats’ tranquillity 30 years ago, the new courses’ 
clubhouses are spectacular chrome-and-glass triumphs 
of architecture, with sunken bars an<l underground ga- 
rages for their log jam of carts and they re<tuire 1,250,- 
000 gallons of water per day to keep fairways green in 
an ocean of sand. Living :ind golfing in the lush leisure 
of Thunderbird, Eldorado, Tamarisk, Inditin Wells and 
Bermuda Dtineshas become such boom busine.ss that the 
popuhition is expected to explotle out of the sand to 
65,000 by 1071. The hucksters of this real properly hawk 
their wares in cleaUnl shoes, and even lured the 1950 Ry- 
der Cup mtitches to Palm Springs for the second time. 


Bermuda Dunes 

An artificinl lagoon and constant play of sprin- 
klers underscore neic courses’ fight to survive 
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Tamarisk Country Club 


Tree-sprinkled Tamarisk course lies just northwest of Eldorado on 
Highway 111. In backgrou7id is famed Thunderhird Country Club 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Carrots for Fitness 

XTKXT WEEK, in response to presi- 
dential proclamation, the United 
States celebrates National Youth Fit- 
ness Week. It would be agreeable to 
report that the celebrations will con- 
sist of a round of effortless push-ups 
by a citizenry 100 hale and hearty, 
but such is not quite the case. Like 
motherhood, physical fitness is held 
in universal high regard, but like the 
weather, it is more often discussed 
than perfected. 

In the riven world of today, it is 
an encouraging fact that East and 
West alike recognize the vital de- 
pendence of national welfare on na- 
tional health. There is, moreover, an 
apparent hearty agreement on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain that fitness 
cannot be achieved by proclamation 
alone, or even by dictatorial fiat. As 
the chief executive of a democratic 
people, President Eisenhower can do 
little more about the fitness of his 
nation than call attention to its lack 
and hope responsible citizens will 



take note. The fact that many Amer- 
icans are doing so is amply attested 
by the story beginning on page 39 of 
this magazine. 

Even on their side of the fence, 
however. Dictator Khrushchev and 
his predecessors have had to recog- 
nize the fact that a nation’s health 
cannot be simply commanded. This 
recognition has given rise to a Soviet- 
wide sports program of enviable di- 
mensions in which the people of Rus- 
sia are urged rather than driven to 
greater fitness. 


The most recent development in 
this program is the institution of a 
new Soviet award — the Commemo- 
ration Medal— which in Soviet sport- 
ing circles should be roughly tanta- 
mount to the Order of Lenin. It is 
given only to those Russian athletes 
who can better the proven best in 
their line. Vladimir Kuts, one of the 
first three Soviet athletes to earn the 
medal, set a world record for the 
5,000-meter run of 13:35.0 in Rome 
in 1957, and any Russian hoping to 
win the medal in the future in that 
event must equal or better his record. 
The world’s record for the 100-meter 
dash is 10.1 seconds; the Russian rec- 
ord 10.3. The new standard for So- 
viet medal winners will be 10.2. A 
decathlon man must pile up at least 
8,000 points to win; a high jumper 
must equal the height of 7 feet ' ^ inch 
achiev’ed by Yuri Stepanov, another 
pioneer medal winner. 

They Said It 


It is the Soviet notion that many 
a little Russian boy will dream of 
w'earing the medal of Kuts and Stepa- 
nov one day and busily build his bi- 
ceps in preparation. By the same 
token, though a different award, 
many a kid in the U.S. dreams of hit- 
ting a ball like Ted Williams, and be- 
comes a better and healthier school- 
teacher or stockbroker because of the 
dream. 

It is up to a nation to provide the 
opportunity and the incentive, but 
only the individual can provide the 
body and the effort to keep fit. And 
though we may sometimes long to 
beat him into shape, the carrot of en- 
couragement, as any dietician can 
tell you, is far richer in vitamins than 
the stick of enforcement. One doesn’t 
go out to play for the sake of a fitter 
nation; one goes out to play, and a 
fitter nation follows. 

eonlintud 


DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II, V.S. Amfi(tas<tdor fo Japan, on his Jiahing dur- 
ing a atoporer in Okinawa: “/ feel certain / hare established some kind of 
world’s record. / caught a fish no bigger than the end of my fingernail, but 
managed to keep him hooked." 

FIDEL CASTRO, oMcffmc pitchcr, on hearing that the Harana Sugar Kings 
might shift their League franchise: "1 don’t want the Sugar 

Kings to go away from Cuba. I’ll eecn pilch for them. I was not something 
like Baby Ruth, but sometimes I got nine zeros” {meaning he occasionally 
shut out the opposition). 

Gus TRiANDos. Baltimore Orioles catcher, mulling over « game in which he 
drove in fire runs, was charged with two passed balls and committed one 
error: "At least 1 drore in more runs than I let in." 

GEORGE ANDROS, San Francisco nightclub proprietor, launching a back- 
to-the-Polo Grounds drire: "Ever since the Giants came here I've been ask- 
ing myself, 'Why did the best brains in the country who represent Wall Street 
let the Giants leave New York?’ Look— who goes to nightclubs? The sport- 
ing crowd, right? I'm a sports-minded citizen myself, but on the nights when 
the Giants are playing. I’m dying." 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Decinion in Montana 

L vst wkkk the student body of the 
< University of Montana fought it 
out in a campus demonstration of a 
major political decision— the sort 
of thing that happens everywhere, 
though often in less clear-cut terms. 
The football team of the University 
of Montana (3,300 students) has long 
remained in the cellar of the Skyline 
Conference. Last year it lost 9, won 
none. The rickety stadium holds only 
10,000, and the losing teams didn’t 
draw anyway. The football .staff 
needs more money for football schol- 
arships, among other things, if Mon- 
tana is to get out of the cellar or. it 
m'ght be, even remain in the con- 
fe'ence. Montana's economic and po- 
litical impasse— a development taking 
place everywhere — is that costs, even 
the costs of football scholarships?, 
have been increasing while income 
has remained pretty fixed. Montana’s 
athletic fund has been based on stu- 
dent activity fees of $10 a quarter. Of 
this, $4.80 went to athletics. Among 
athletic costs were 64 fairly parsimo- 
nious football scholarships. 

Two weeks ago the athletic staff 
asked the college administration to 
increase the activity fee so that Mon- 
tana could at least function under the 
same program as other schools in the 
conference. The request was turned 
down, but Acting President Gordon 
Castle suggested that the coaches 
sound out the student council about 
a student referendum on the issue. 
The election of new student-body of- 
ficers was coming up in just eight 
days when the student council finally 
agreed to put an added proposition 
on the ballot: “Are you in favor of a 
$.T increase in student activity fees 
for athletics?” 

Wliat the election proved was that 
inflation is just as hot a question in 
campus politics as anywhere else, 'fhe 
basic issue was that if Montana want- 
ed to scholarize football players, the 
students themselves would have to 
pay for them. $.5 more each quarter, 
some $49,000 more a year than they 
had taxed themselves in the past. 
All candidates for office studiously 
shied away from the matter of in- 
creasing activity fees. The campus 


newspaper remained noncommittal. 
The administration took no stand — 
Acting President Castle remarking, 
"This is a matter for the students.” 

Opposition to the increase devel- 
oped in the Forestry School -a big 
one at Montana since autumn field 
trips take the loggers away during 
many of the games, win or lose. Pro- 
fessor Homer Cooper, psychology, 
came out against the increa.se. Said 
he: "Certainly the athletic program 
needs more money, but it is better 
financed than other programs." Stu- 
dents opposed to the increase gath- 
ered around I’rofessor Cooper. If any 
faculty members felt different, they 
maintained a discreet silence. 

The result was that the athletic 
staff had to do its own electioneering. 
Football Coach Ray Jenkins and Bas- 
ketball Coach Frosty Cox began mak- 
ing soapbox speeches in dormitories. 
A broken-down old car was festooned 
with jeering signs designed to suggest 
that it had come over from Montana 
State College in Bozeman, hinting 
that Montana College was going to 
replace Montana University in the 
Skyline Conference. Athletes drove 
it around and plastered votk yes 
signs all over the campus. 

Spring football training began the 
day of the election. Night before, the 
football staff spoke for the referen- 
dum at a men’s dormitory from 6 
until 8. They hurried across the 
campus to a women's dormitory. 
Curfew was at 10:30, but campaign- 



Cnsually 

This Dodger was a ladies’ man, 
Always in ihere clinching: 

Put now he’s in the hospital; 
He got himself hit pinching. 

— Herb Gochros 
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ing went on until midnight. Mean- 
while, later comers had arrived at 
the men’s dorms. The speakers went 
back and electioneered until 3 a.m. 

As football practice started the 
next day, Coach Jenkins, hoarse and 
bleary-eyed, lined up his squad. "Am 
I safe,” he blared, "in presuming all 
of you have voted?” 

One man had not— he had mislaid 
his activity card and been turned 
away at the polls. Still in football 
garb, he trudged to the administra- 
tion building, obtained a certified 
statement that he was a registered 
member of the student body, clomped 
back to the polls and voted. 

The totals: 

For the increase, 1,001: against, 
839. Carried. 

Baseball ami Food 

AT THE END of the first fortnight 
of the new season, the Kansas 
City Athletics were comfortably 
above their seventh-place finish in 
1958, had collected 102 hits and con- 
sumed 2,500 vitamin pills. They also 
drank more unstrained orange juice 
than in the past, eschewed fried foods 
in restaurants, cut out pies and oth- 
er desserts high in starch and sugar 
in favor of Spartan foods like ice 
cream. In the household of Bob 
Cerv, whose batting average jumped 
from .190 to .294 in one week, the 
whole happy Cerv family, consist- 
ing of the left fielder, his wife and 
seven children, switched to whole- 
wheat bread. 

And young Kansas City stars on 
the road, signing the check at ex- 
pensive hotels, no longer ate straw- 
berry shortcake for breakfast. ’I’hey 
actually did so in the past. Or. at 
least, one Kansa.s City rookie (un- 
named in all accounts! did so this 
spring. That’s what started the whole 
thing. Arnold Johnson and the offi- 
cials of the Athletics decided that 
this "was hartlly the necessary nu- 
trition to start the day. much less 
play a ball game on.” They hired Dr. 
Carlton Fredericks, a radio lecturer 
on nutrition for the past 18 years, 
to advise the team on what and how 
to eat. 

Dr. Fredericks is a square-faced, 




“U'omV somebody conic fonrtinl?” 

spring? training I neede<i a snooze 


dark-liaired. intense individual of 
48, l)orn in Flatbush and educated at 
the LTiiiversity of Alabama, whose 
fervent talks have the extraordinary 
llavor of colloquial American speech 
delivered in a precise Oxford accent. 
After one of his 45-minute discourses 
on the effects of vitamin deficiency, 
and the removal of vitamins from 
white broad, a listener is likely to 
recoil from a slice of white broad 
as if it were a coral snake. Most of 
Fredericks' listeners are women; in 
fact, it was Mrs. Arnold .Johnson who 
directed her husband to the base- 
ball possibilities of the nutritionist's 
programs. 

Much of what Dr. Froderick.s says 
is dietary common sense, artfully 
mixed with iiig medical words, dis- 
creet plugs for health foods he recom- 
mends and dark intimations that the 
big while bread manufacturers have 
been attacking him. Addressing the 
Athletics at Clearwater. Fla. last 
month under difficult conditions la 
game witli the I’hillies was due to 
begin, and lie had to talk to the team 
in left field during the Phils' l>at- 
ting practice! he nevertheless won 
their interest and promise of sup- 
port. *‘I didn't take that too seri- 
ously,” he says, "because they might 
have just raised their hands to get 
rid of me.” 

However, most of them subse- 
quently came to him where he sat on 
the bench. The main point of Dr. 
Fredericks’ advice was that, while 
no immediate effects could he ex- 
pected, |>roper diet could make the 
team less prone to injury, able to re- 
cover more quickly after bruises or 
injuries, could reduce occupational 
liazards from eyestrain to sore arms. 
Lots of baseball players go without 
lireakfa-st or luncli. Dr. Fredericks 
said, liecause they say they are too 
tightened up to eat. To the.se he 
quoted the results of Air Force e.x- 
periinents that indicated hand trem- 
ors increased as much as 1,000^ if 
one went without lireakfast. Hefure 
a <louble-lieader. players often de- 
layed breakfast until just iiefore the 
game, perhaps eating a dish of ice- 
cream in the 20-minute interval be- 
tween games. But that meant they 
went through five hours of intense 


physical and emotional stress without 
needed food intake. For the lietween- 
ganies interval. Dr. P'redericks pre- 
pared a nonfat dry-milk milkshake 
for quick energy, really two glasse.s in 
one. a half ounce of proteins, llie 
same as in a helping of meat. "A 
glass of this,” he says, "approximates 
a small meal but will not give the 
sense of being oversaliated which 
might disturb the players.” 

It cannot i>e lienieil that Dr. 
Fredericks sounds occasionally like 
an old-fashioned medicine man. But 
baseball has always been a happy 
field for such. Enus Slaughter ha.s 
long been regarded respectfully liy 
his colleagues for his diet of black- 
.strap mola.sse.s, sunrtower-seed oil and 
builermilk. And in Kansas City llie 
response to the diet has been enthusi- 
astic. ”1 don’t feel as tired as I used 
to,” said I’itcher Rus.s Meyer. "In 


every day, but now I don’t. I don t 
knowif it’s those pills or not, but that 
tired feeling disappeared after I 
started taking them.” Mrs. Kent 
Hadley, the wife of the rookie first 
liaseman i.28fii, says she has been 
.studying the doctor’s works and finds 
them helpful, e.specially in the matter 
of a hearty breakfast. 

Said Pitcher Ray Herbert (1-01: 
“It's no strain for me. My only proi)- 
lem is pie. I've cut it out and have 
ice cream instead.” 

Legislofion of the Hour 

TNTRODUCKn ill the Florida legis- 
^ lature: a bill making it unlawful 
for women tennis plaj ers to wear the 
Stars and Bars lor the Stars and 
Stripes, for that matter) on their ten- 
nis panties. end 
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AN EXPERT 
DEFENDS THE 
SPORTS PAGE 



by FRED RUSSELL 


SPORTS EDITOR RUSSELL wiiii first iinnuul Spcirtsmanstiip Knilhi-rhoml plaijup 
\riijhl' for ouistandinj; spurts rt-porlinti in tiu- {iriiiiihind Rici- traditiun. 



Thv rvcciil tssocialvd I'rvsn mirviii of lliv utalv of the iutv.siuipvr aports 
pugf—ns lieifvd, ofhn irrglf/, bg the ntanaging oditorH id 100 I'.S. 
itnilifu {SI, April 6) has dratvn a ris/mnse, in letters to this magazine 
and elseirhere. that clearly establishes a wide interest in Ihe whole sub- 
ject. Here, bg im'itation, one of the ablest sports editors in America. 
Fred Riisstd/ of the '.Vos/in/ft' Rniiru-r.’ ;>r<>iif//p speaks for /lis profi-stifon 


rpMI-; Assoc-iaU'd Press ^lanaKill^; 

Kditurs' sports eotiiniittee report, 
which providetl the itasis of the arti- 
cle. U7nj/V in'lli till Sports 
' Si . April til. was a disservice to news- 
paper spijrtswrititiK on two cciunis: 
1) the answers to the questionnaire 
were anonymous; 2 rather than pre- 
-•enliriR a true picture, it was a con- 
fe.s.sion by a few faultfindiiiK manau- 
iiiK editors of tlieir failure to correct 
suhpar performance on tlieir own 
sports staffs. 

Main alleK‘Rj‘"^s were slanting' of 
news because of too much personal 
interest in home teams and too close 
association with sports fiKures: non- 
pursuit of many behind-the-scene.s 
stories due to influences of sports 
management: surface writing and ac- 
ceptance of publicity releases rather 
than <ligging for stories; general de- 
UTioration of sporiswriling. 

•Any managing editor who will go 
to the Ilk'S of his own newspaper, 
study and compare the sportswriting 
and sport.*! coverage of today with 
that of 20 and ^10 and 40 years ago — 
and conclude tlial today’s is inferior 
— is working for an incredibly sorry 
newspaper. 

Sportswriting jirobably has jiro- 
gres.se<l more tlian any department of 
the newspaper. One reason is that it 
had more room to progress; the sports 
jiages of yesteryear, for the most part, 
were regardetl as neces.sary evils ami 
assigned to some editorial slalfer to 
handle in his spare time. As for the 
individual writer or columnist, for 
every four or five .standouts such as 


the oft-inentioned I’egler, McGee- 
han, (lallico and Rice of tlie l}>20s 
and .McLemore of the IhUUs, all in 
N'ew York City, today there are .'ll) 
— and not a'l in New York. 

Mo-sl noticeable general iiiiprove- 
ment is the declim* in purtisansliip for 
the home team. '.Again, check the 
fdi’S. 1 Today’s spcirtswriter has less 
chance than anybody on the news- 
paper to get away with unfairness. 
.And I take sharp is.sue with .''I’orts 
Il.i.fSTRATKD’s Statement: ••The po- 
litical reporter may be no less parti- 
san than the sportswriter . . . but he is 
trained and disciplined to keep his 
parti.sanship in check where news is 
concerned.” Anyone who can say that 
just hasn’t ob.serverl closely the re- 
porting of political camjiaign.s where 
rival new.spapers support opposing 
candidates. It is generally accepted 
that almost anything is fair in poli- 
tic.s; sport, on the other liand, is 
ciuick to outlaw any piwe of unfair- 
ness that can be covered by a rule, 
ami there’s \irtually no chance for a 
tliigrant violation of the code of 
sportsmanship to go umletecled and 
undenounced. .Some of this ha.s to rub 
olT on a sports reporter. 

By its very nature, sports report- 
ing tlemamls enthusiasm more than 
cynicism. The trick is to govern this 
enlhu.siasm so that the sports report- 
er can lie on the side of the home team 
ami still have an unobscured view of 
the visiting team's virtue.s. 

ll is my firm belief, in the realm 
of human frailty, that the sports- 
writer is no Irailer than the managing 


e<litor. He is no more likely to defer 
to coaches or to .sports management, 
for the sake of maintaining cordial 
relationships, than a managing edi- 
tor is likely to shut ofT one of his J)e.sl 
news sources by inconsiderate treat- 
ment. Tile sportswriter may lie even 
less inclined to do so, for prime news 
sources are more vital to Page One of 
a newspajier than to the sports .sec- 
tion. 'file informed .sport.s editor of 
today knows that an e.xclusive sports 
story, welcome and gratifying as ic 
may he. Lsn’t nearly so valuable now 
a.s it was in a less hurried era wiien 
readers liad time to remember which 
newspaper had scored the scoop. Pri-s- 
ent suhscriliers are more conscious of 
consistently pungent features. .An ex- 
ceptionally gifted columnist can ••car- 
ry” an otherwise ordinary sports page 
which meets every standarti of oo- 
jective reporting. Some colunin.s and 
features retjuire more thought, more 
time, more touch than the <ligginge.st 
scoop: however, if a pres.s agent is 
sharp enough to make his hlurb va;- 
idly amusing or informative, it 
shoulilii’t be pa.s.sed up sinijily l>e- 
cau.se he has an angle. Almost every- 
one, in and out of sports, is interested 
iti the success of something. 

In the ov4T-al! circum.stance.s of 
happiness in which games arc played 
ari<i enjoyed, sports produce an inor- 
dinate lot of fun for the jiarticipaius 
and for llie spectators, and 1 believe 
that many people who turn to the 
sports pages regularly tio .so becau-se 
there is so little fun to be found any- 
where else in the newspajier. 

ll is ((uite possible for .sporlswrit- 
ers to have fun — more fun than man- 
aging editors— and still do a good 
job, without developingasingle chink 
in their integrity. And I iiave a lull 
measure of respect for managing edi- 
tors; so many of them u.sc<I to be 
sportswriters. end 
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Anywhere is cooler 
“Peso Pluma” 

World's lightest Dacron-Worsted suit! 


Soon thousands upon 
thousands of relaxed, 
happy men will be 
marching forth into hot 
weather with smiles on 
their lips and featherweight 
Peso Plumas on their backs. 
Owning one of these 55% 
Dacron*— 45% Worsted gems 
has become something 
of a national mama. 

Little wonder. 

Peso Pluma is about half 
the weight and bulk of 
many other •■tropicals." 

It 1 $ correspondingly cooler 
and ainer. Wrinkles disappear 
overnight. 

If want to join the Peso 
pluma '•club," please do so 
soon. For two years now 
the supply has been 
exhausted early. 

New colors, new patterns in 
a premium Pacific fabric 
tailored by Sagner. Suit $55. 
Extra slacks, from $12.95. 


If you don't know the store 
that sells Peso Pluma 
In your area, please write to . . . 

Pacific Alills 
Wbrsttnl 


Burilndton 

ir of 

iduslrici Ve 
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I N 1953 Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s great gray stal- 
lion, Native Dancer, captured the public imagination 
as have few other Thoroughbreds. Now he has given his 
name to George Balanchine’s new' ballet, the first inspired 
by horse racing. The star of the ballet is a pretty filly 
Photonraph by Ijyuist Dahl-Wol/e named Patricia Wilde, shown doing a passi cn dedans in 
the arms of Jockey Jacques d’Amboise, as horseless riders 
Gayle Young, Bengt Anderson and William Weslow assist. 


Native Dancers 



Native Dancer 

l‘hotiiijrti/ili hy (iriir’jr .•Ijj.vhmik 


*T lloMt: in his SuKamon* Farm, Maryland |)a<idr)rk, 
\ativ(' Danct'r sH-mcfl launhingly unawan- last wwk 
of his «*mitifnc<- in out* of the higher art forms. Now a husky 
f*.yHar-olc[. the Dancer has adfied 20(1 pounds since the 
flays when he was l)arreling down the stretch and thru.st- 
iiig his gray nose in front. lake most grays, he has become 
nearly wliite with full maturity: this season he will be .send- 
ing his second crop of .sons and daughters t{» the race.s. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD nuitiiiuril 


CONNECTICUT 
YANKEES ABROAD 

T hat this tkam can do anything, even play hoekey, 
is understood.” wrote "Our Hoc-key Correspond- 
ent” in a British newspaper. . . for are they not 
Americans. | a bunch of crazy. mi.\ed-up kids." This 
team is the I*rivateers of Greenwich. Conn., wlio bill 
themselves as America's First International P'ield Hock- 
ey Team, and what prompted Our Correspondent’s re- 
marks is that when the Privateers, on a three-week tour 
endorsed liy the People-to-People Sports Committee, 
arrived in Folke.stone for the Easter Hockey Festival, 
they ssvaggered to Town Hall "dressed like the Pirates 
of Penzance" iu/»or(') preceding a Di.xieland l)and and 
proceeded to win their first game. A scheme to land by 
boat was foiled by an uncooperative tide, however. 

Arriving by more conventional means and in ortho- 
do.x costume, the iTivateers also playecl in Holland. 
Egyj)t. Italy, France and Bermuda and, although they 
won but two matches out of 14. most of them were de- 
cided, .surprisingly, by but a single goal. "Success.” said 
Captain John Uote at the conclusion of the tour, "is 
no longer a matter of doubt but only a matter of time.” 
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PREMONITION OF DISASTER FLOODS OVER SAILORMAN SANDY BOURNE DURING THE LAST LEG OF A WET RACE ON BISCAYNE BAY 


WET BOTTOM, 
DRY HAT 
FOR SANDY 

Photographs by John WaUlier 


I S a salty do-nr-dio boast, tho vvind- 
janiiner skipptTS of yore proniisi-<l 
to “sail her in or sail her under." As 
these pictures of nautical catastrophe 
show. Skipper Ilayinond i Sandy i 
Bourne of the ei^ht-foot pram Fur- 
rcKiiil inadvertently chose the latter 
course during a <lusty race in P'lorida's 
Biscayne Bay. “I was coming down 
to the second mark on a reach,” e.x- 
plained 13-year-old Sandy after his 


rescue by a sp<-ciaior lioat some min 
ules later, “aixl the centerboard was 
up when I jibed round the mark, but 
I forgot to put it down again.” 

Such contretemps are not uncom- 
mon among the eight-footers, l)ut 
few skippers in any class can claim a 
cooler courage tlian .Sandy’s, who 
managed under circumstances trying 
and adverse to keep not only his head 
but the jaunty hat that adorned it. 
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CAMPBELL’S NEW ANIMAL 


D onald C.ami’BKLL, CM3.E.. the 
(lashinj' KtiKlishman who has 
travfifd quilp a hit faster nn watpr 
than anyone else, ?na(le a leisurely pit 
stop at a New York hotel last week 
en route from Utah's Bonneville Salt 
Flats to his home, Roun<lwno(l, in 
HorsehiMs, Surrey ami said that he 
intemlecl to go (juite a hit fasti'r, on 
land as w<‘ll as water, before he paeked 
it up. 

‘Tm K^'llirig a bit too old for the 
Rame. oUl boy.” sai<I Uampbell. who 
is "Not RettiiiR friRhtene<l, you 
know, but older. As y«)u Ret older, the 
fear that you reiiuire yets greater; the 
fear that slops you from doing s(»me- 
thing rash. Of eour.se, you’re not at 
all frightened onee you’re under way: 
your mind's niueh loo eoneenlraled 
on handling the animals.” 

Campheir.s animals are a boat and 
a ear. both ealled Wvchird. as were 
the boats and cans of hi.s ceiel)rated 
father. Sir Maleolm. who was greatly 
affeeled by ('ount Maeterlinck's |ilay. 
Hhirhird the boat is the same animal 
in which Campbell, a Te<ldy bear in 
the cockpit with him, set his water 
speed record of 248. H2 mph on Lake 
Coniston in Lancashire la.st Novem- 
ber: liliivhirdxUecAT, which prompted 


his t rip to Utah, will not be completed 
until February or March of ne.Nl year, 
but a 'iith model, painted a ilisarm- 
ing blue, travels with Cumiibell. 

First on Campbell’s schedule, how- 
ever. is an att«‘mpt to exceed 250 mph 
on water. "No one else has crossed 
200 ami lived, (lod bless them.” said 
(’ampbell. "We're going to try in 
May what elu<led us last year, b<‘- 
cause the incidence of the prevailitig 
winds on (’onislon is lower then. Oh, 
the misery of the winds! 'I'lu're’s none 
of tin- color of the race or the prize- 
fight when you're running in the cold 
of the north of England, frozen to the 
marrow, fighting your way through 
darkm*.ss, through scientific darkness. 

"This hoat,” said Campbell, in- 
dicating a i)ln)t<)graph in his album, 
"was designed for 250 hut has 
proved faster. But at tho.so high- 
speed ranges so much is unknown and 
the primary consideration is .safety. 
No goal is worth achieving on the 
c*dge of a knife; you have acconi- 
plislied nothing and proved even less. 
At those high speeds you approach 
the point where the animal has con- 
tri>! of you rather than y<m of it. Sta- 
bility. Stability, old boy. is a closed 
book to mankind and only now are we 



slow'Iy, laborioiLsly turning the pages. 

"Not a very pretty thing when she’s 
static, is she?” asked Campbell and 
turne<l the page. ‘T..ook at her under 
way. thougli. I alway.s say, if it 
doesn’t look good, tear it up. Any- 
thing that doesn't look good, isn’t. 

"But this year is only a stepping- 
stone for ne.xt. I hope in 1980 to 
break two records in one year — it’s 
never been dorm before, old boy — 
:HI0 on water, which 1 rather doubt 
I’ll gi-l. and 4D0 on land Ithe present 
land record is •'191.2 mph, set by the 
late John Cobb at Bonneville in 19-17 1. 
Tlieii I can retire. I’vp got my sweet 
wife, you know." Sweet wife (No. 2 
for Campbell i is Tonia Hern, a cafe 
singer, whom Cam|)hell 'No. 2 for 
Tonia I, with his customary .speed, 
proposed to 18 days after he met her 
at a cocktail party. 

ramj>l)ell is much more confident 
of breaking I'lO in bis first try at cars, 
ami regaining a record once b(*lfl by 
bis father, In fact, he has already .set 
a date for his first record run at 
Bonneville: Sept. 4, 19d<i. TIu* animal 
which he hopes will do it is ;M) f«-«-t 
long, eight feet wide, 4 feet !) inches 
high and weighs four tons. It has a 
wheelbase of Id feet <> inches; a track 
of 5 f<>et l> inches; is powered by a 
Bristol Proteus T()."> turbojet engine 
which develops 4,101) bhp brake, or 
actual, horsepower : has four-wheel 
drive and fully independent suspen- 
sion; enormous 4 x 52 x 8.2.i tires: 
dLsc, air and parachute brakes which 
(ILssipate 7.5 million foot-pounds of 
energy: is co\ered with an aluminum 
skin: and has a potential speed of 
m{)re than .500 mph. 

"This is a $:l million project,” said 
Campbell: "$:100,000 has been spent 
on developing the tires alone. To 
think it all started years ago as a 
lighthearted sporting endeavor. It’s 
far from being that now; it's scien- 
tific. Engineering's the fascination, 
old boy: pitting your wits, yourself, 
against the unknown to succeed, or 
to fail. It’s either richly rewarding 
or bitterly depressing- But when it’s 
rewarding ami it's over, you gel a 
hell of a kick, an association of factors 
which make a most wonderful pie. 

"But what Ls the animated si)irit 
that drives man on? If we only knew 
that. There is. you know, no limit 
to anything l»ul the lack of man’s 
knowledge. Tin- most inspiring thing 
is the sight of a Boeing 707 going 
over New York. Don’t tell me you 
haven’t seen it — it looks like it’s 
standing still.” end 



B-iron Wrjngell—lh^ matt in the Hath-xtay shirt, 

Hathaway goes to India for real hand-woven Madras — *8.95 


AM. these shirts are m.ade of authentic 
1 \, India Madras. Indian cottagers have 
been producing this glorious stuff for cen- 
turies. The yarn is spun by hand and dyed 
by hand. 'I'hen it is hand-woven. 

The Madras that Baron ^^Tangell is 
wearing is particularly interesting. It is 
one of twenty-eight new soitd colors that 
Hathaw.ny’s glt)be-trotting experts dis- 


covered <»n their recent trip to the Hast. 

The same magical things happen to this 
shirt when you wash it, as happen to all 
the India .Madras checks, plaids and stripes 
in Hathaway’s collection. Their colors 
fade slowly with sunshine and laundering 
—till they take on a dusty maturity that no 
imitation .Madras can ever acquire. 

Anitther mark of genuine Madras is 


that its patterns seldom repeat. You will 
rarely sec another shirt exactly like yours. 
Hathaw.ay offirs real India Madras shirts 
with buttons down the front or in pull- 
over style. Each costs only $8.95. 

Go to stores that keep up the great tra- 
ditioji.Ordropacard toC. F. Hathaway, 
Waterville, .\I.ainc. When m New York, 
telephone OXford 7-5566- 


SUGItU DlSdlKRS CO. N Y C.WB Ptoor. CtNtDitN AHiSkV— 1 BL{NO...OP RifK SUECIEO WHiSAKS. Six YEARS 0(0. 



THE EXPERTS' CHOICE ON DERBY PAY . Why is Seagram’S V.O. so noticeably a post-race favorite? It's very simple. In the art of whisky 
making, this great Canadian spirit has proved to be the incomparable classic of form and balance. In the considered judgment of a 
vast international following, no other whisky wears its years so well-or wins a welcome so widespread. 
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SfaBra«'s 

V.O, 


known by the 
company it keeps 
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^ 1959 NATIONAL 
YOUTH FITNESS WEEK 

A PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS the ojigning strength of our Xalioyi depends 
upo7i the health of our young jyeople; and 

WHEREAS 7re nmst always strire to iinprore the fitness of 
our youth by determined and coordinated efforts; and 

WHEREAS, in this challenging world, it is essential that 
our people recognize their obligation to themselces, to 

their families, and to the Xation, to endeacor to keep them- 
selres ntenially, emotionally, spiritually, socially, and phys^ 
ically Jit; arid 

WHEREAS the President's Council on Youth Fitness has 
recommended that a Xational Fitness UVei' be desig- 

nated: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 

President of the United States of America, do hereby prwlaiin 
the week begmning May 3, I9')9, as Xational Youth Fitness 
Week. 


I request officials of the (]orernment, and I urge parents, 
young people, and interested local and national organiza- 
tions, to use all appropriate means during that week to pro- 
mote programs and aclirities demonstrating the importance 
of youth fitness to the end that we may assure the continuing 
strength and ivell-being of our people. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I hare hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United Stales of America to be 
affij-ed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this thirty-first day of 
January in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty- 
nine and of the hniependence of the United Slates of America 
the one hundred and eighty-third. 
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* FITNESS FOOTNOTES: 


T tiKRK are hopeful signs this year that the physical 
part of the youth fitness crusade in America is mak- 
ing progress. The sharp eye and the well-directed cam- 
era have recorded in the following pages some encourag- 
ing documentary proof here and there across the land 
that Americans in ever-increasing numbers are being 
guided into activities that will make needed contribu- 
tions to their physical well-being and enjoyment. Po.ssi- 
bly this new participation will lead eventually to the 
summit of President Eisenhower’s concept of "total fit- 
ness,” a happy state reached by adding mental, emo- 


tional. spiritual and social fitness to the physical kind. 

During the course of the past year at least one new 
ray of hope appeared on the national horizon . The Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation re-examined its national responsibility and 
came up with Operation Fitness— U.S. A., a truly ambi- 
tiou.s national program which may yet put the fitness 
show on the road if initial enthusiasm for the idea is 
matched by eventual execution. So far some fi million 
youngsters have been directly affected. 

Programs of enlightened self-interest devised by busi- 


QrtWQ? I ID in Pawtucket, R.I. is jamnii'd 

Dw T O OLUD from 3:15 to 10 every week 
night by its 5,000 members aged 7 to 21, who participate in 
sport.s, gamw, carpentry and other hobbies. Free medical 
exam.s are a requirement for members every two years. 




EVERY BOY IN TOWN CAN AFFORD CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


ENTHUSIASTIC DIVER IS UNCONCERNED WITH ORTHODOX FORM 

YOUNG HOPEFUL TRIES PUSH-UPS IN CLUB'S FITNESS DRIVE 





A SMATTERING OF ACTION 


ness concerns ithe Whealies Sports Federation and 
I'nion Oil's 7fi Sports Clul) «»n the West Coast anionR 
others I were Ix-iiiK accelerated and perfected, and a 
new national wrinkle was announced by Mutual of 
Omaha. Tlie big insurance company prepared to under- 
write the expen.se of a Youth Fitne.ss Congre.ss on the 
theory tliat youthful energy may l)e the drive’s greatest 
need at this mtnnent. The tireless energy of the V.S. Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce. \vho.se titnes.s campaign 
wliich reached literally millions continued apace dur- 
ing the year, seemed to suggest tlie merit of this notion. 


Many organizations, public and voluntary, as well 
as schools and clubs have continued to stir tliemselves 
during the year, as have individuals, according to the 
degree of their <ledication . But . from the practical stand- 
point, Bonnie I’rudden remained the First Lady of Fit- 
ness. She was everywhere — on T\' screens, in newspa- 
pers and magazines and on personal appearance tours, 
demonstrating, encouraging, exhorting. U is fitting that 
lf<‘)tnic I‘riitlilv)i'x Fitumx Honk \ The Konahl Press Com- 
pany. is making its appearance in the bookstores 

during thissecoiul annual N'ational Youth Fitness Week. 


IIUQTITI IXr f..r Physical Fiinc.'^s in White 
llvo I I I U I L Plains. N'.V. b<justs versatile 
backyard playground equipment designed by Direc- 
tor Bonnie Prudden, who gives instructions for build- 
ing and using the apparatus in her new fitness book. 



A "BRONCHO" (BRONCHIAL ASTHMATIC) GETS A LIFT FROM FRANKEL 


VRAP A Charleston, W. Va. brings jLsthmatic kid.s new 
I IVI O/A physical activity through breathing clas.s«-s taught 
by Lawrence Frankel under guidance of Dr. Merle Scherr, aller- 
gist. The program's merit led Warner-Chilcott, drug firm, to pro- 
duce a film which would spread the method to other communities. 



MOVABLE PARALLEL BARS INVITE FEATS OF AGILITY 


BALANCE MAZE SEEMS HARDER AS IT GOES HIGHER 






FITNESS FOOTNOTES continued 


fvIRI Pfll I Ff5F Columbia. Misscmri provi<lt>s its 
UULLLUL 1,500 two-year students with more 
delightful ways to stay fit than the fam*i(*st spa. Facilities at Stephens 
College include a stable with 10 horses, a golf course and recreation area 
on a beautiful 2.50-acre campus that Ijas its own 11-acre lake. In addi- 
tion to riding an<l golf. Stephens girls can choose a dozen other recrea- 
tion and sports activities from tennis to Hying. In her two years at the 
college each girl is reijuired to take a half-hour credit per semester in 
physical education, which amounts to about thre<* hours a week. 'I'he 
long fall and early spring typical of C olumbia make possible a long sea- 
son of outdoor sports, ami one-hour periods guarantee the facilities will 
be used by a large number of students. 'Die program stresses develop- 
ment of one or more leisure skills useful later on in life. It is all de- 
signed for “recreation and fun ... to help the slu<lents become more 
successful and happier." Thus Stephens, where tw(t-thirds of the girls 
go on to higher education after graduation, is convincing evidence of 
the benefits of properly coordinated physical and academic education. 



FENCING HELPS TO IMPROVE THE STUDENT'S BALANCE. FLEXIBILITY AND POISE 

A FIELD OF GOLFERS TAKES POSITION UNDER THE TREES TO PRACTICE THE SWING 




Canoeing tests balance and muscles 



Archery bolsters the less active 



The trampolin is popular in winter 
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FITNESS FOOTNOTES roi,{iiiueii 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 

Mich. fifTcrs unicjuf chance for sjjorts and 
fitnes.s in i)rnKrani which utilizes .scliool fa- 
cilities and personnel around the clock. 
In a city of about 2()(i,000 pefijjle, ShhOdtt 
youngsters and adults per week use the 
schools in afternoons, evenings and on 
Saturdays — a greater number than are 
enrolled for the regular school day. This 
coininunity school program is founded on 
some wise tenets: the school represents 
the largest investment of public money 
in the community; an efTective program 
engag»-.s th<’ whole family: people will sup- 
port what they are personally involvc'd in 
and will become involverl when their ac- 
tual wants, rather than what sf>meotU‘ 
thinks they want, are supplied. Today 
most .schools have a self-c(mtaiiied coni- 
munily wing with oversize gym, loekers, 
recreation room and oflice for the direc- 
tor, who .supervises the after-.schot>! pro- 
gram. The major part of the cost is borne 
by tile three school tax increa.se.s passed 
since 'Phe balance is provided by 

the Charles S. Mott Foundation, whose 
director, Frank Manley, is the man most 
respon.sil)le for this amazing program. 

CONTINUED 




New fashions 


for spring - 



The smart way to go places . . . SC) 1 O 


DE SOTO 


"I'liis «.|)ring. rolor runs (l1l(lll^h 
fasliioii like a blue siicak." 
ra%hioii 3iiu|'a/iiu's arc sasiii)’ it aiul 
DcSoto ik'sij^ncrs aic (Uiinj' it! Newly 
(reaicil is (lie so]>liiMi(aie(l Se\ ille 
liartliop - sliown here in the newest 
spriiij; blue. 

.Se\ ilk's iiilerit)! is tailored from subtle 
Nassau plaid and <oI<ir (o<irdinaced \ iii)I. 
Sesille's eMeiioi is ol a uewdassic 
blue with ((>iuiasiin}> white. 

.Sesille's loniloit is the ultimalc with 
newly available Sports Swivel Seats. 

See and drive this fashion leader of the 
)eur at your ilcaler's today. 

New Seville 

H A R O T O P 





FOR 

OUTDOOR 

FUN 

TAKE 

ALONG 

A 

WINCHESTER 


22 



Springtime brings the old urge to get out- 
side and renew a friendship with nature. It's 
the lime for picnics, explorations, and 
excursions into the countryside— and it’s 
rlefinitely the lime to include a Winchester 
22 in the family fun.* 

No other manufacturer offers you such a 
broad choice of 22’s as does Winchester. 
\ ou can select from a variety of models in 
single shot, automatic, slide action and bolt 
action styles with the complete assurance that 
any model you choose is built, by superior 
craftsmen, of quality, long-lasting materials 
that time and hard usage have proven to he 
best for firearms. 

Illustrated is the Model 77 automatic, top, 
available in clip and tubular magazine styles 
priced at 8l-6.9.'5'^ and So2.25''’ respectively, 
('.entered is the new Model ,5.5 single shot with 
automatic safety and recocking features, 
priced at only 823.9.5.^ The bottom rifle is 
the superb Model 61, the smoothest slide 
action 22 made, the favorite of many pro- 
fessional and exhibition shooters, priced at 
only S59.95.t 

* Always he sure to have a safe hackslop wherever 
and whenever you shoot. 

fnb/<v< to rhai»$t uKhwil noiicr 



Take along plenty of Winchester Super .Speed 
or Wr-iern Supcr-X 22 ‘b when you try out your 
new Winche^ler. 22 shooting is so much fun 
you'll want to do plenty of it, so get the ammuni- 
tion that's loaded to give maximum performance. 
You get string-straight trajectory, slamming 
power and accuracy to surpass your finest hold- 
ing ahiliiy. Buy your 22*8 by the carton -■ you'll 
enjoy the extra rounds once you gel started. 
Super-X and Super .‘speed 22's are loaded with 
l.ubuloy and Kopperklad bullets. 



TV/NCHeSTEH 

roADtMwiiKa 


WINCHESTCa.WeSTERN DIVISION, OLIN MATHIESON CH EMICAL CORPORATION. 

NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT. 



I'llK MODERN' AMERICAN MAN 

I'roni Duluth to Dallas, from Madison to Monterey. .. he’s the man who wears Dan River Wash and 
Wear Cottons for sports, for relaxing. And it’s easy to understand why. They look terrific, feel good— and 
they're a cinch to care tor. You just wash them, dry them (even tumlile-dry them), and Aon them. They dry so 
smooth, most people don’t iron them at all. All credit goes to with Dri-Don * by Dan River! 

BKST-DRKSSKD BY DAN RIVER 


.l.'.’/ah'ies Jfiifne.i and woven in l/if L'.S./t. Dun Rhrr I near poruteJ, Danville, l'<l.’R^lislereJtraJem<irlt/ar Dan River H'rinkle-Reiiilanlll’nsh an.! li'eurCeitoni. 


FITNESS FOOTNOTES fontinufl 



TWO MARINE SERGEANTS TRY OUT A HIGH SCHOOL BOY ON CHIN-UPS 



WOMEN’S CLUB 

as part of llie fitness program of the General 
Federation of Women’s Cluhs, took part 
recently in a two-day workshop conducted 
by Bonnie I’rudden. Tlie ladies learned how 
to maintain tlieir own and their children’s 
fitness and that of the groups with whom 
they work. They, in turn, went out and 
taught clubwomen in their local communi- 
ties. With 850,000 members across the na- 
tion, the federation may make America fit. 


MILITARY AID 

from West I’oint, tlte Air Force and now the 
Marines. It springs from a ilesire to cooper- 
ate with the {’resident’s fune.ss drive ami 
a growing concern with ilu* poor physical 
shape of incoming recruits. T'his picture was 
taken at the Carle Place :.\ew York* High 
School, where a group of marines from the 
Manhattan recruiting office gave Kbi boys 
the Marino fitness test. They scored 100 
points higher than Parris Island recruits. 

CONTINUED 
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FITNESS FOOTNOTES •-..ihiniril 


COED UNIVERSITY, 5:;^% 111 

institution which has a vast recreational huildinj; devoictl ex- 
clusively to voluntary free-time play and intramural sports 
for both men and women. Xo varsity teams are permitted 
to work out here wliere students and their dates, as well as faculty 
families, parlicijtale in everything from sfjuare dancing to roll- 
er skating — some 11,000 of them during the first semester 
after the plant openetl. In addition to the aotiviti€>s pictured 
here. Purdue’s extraordinary building has facilities for about 
otlier sports. It was financed l)y a botul i.ssue which will 
be retired by the $5-a -.semester fee students pay for its u.se. 











SQUARE DANCING IS A ROUSING FAVORITE OF MANY COUPLES AT COED PURDUE 

CONTINUED 
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FITNESS FOOTNOTES ronfinuecf 


COLLEGE SURVEY Collegiate Athletic 

Association shows “extensive athletic programs being 
conducted by the nation’s universities and colleges.” 
The NCAA Committee on Youth Fitness found that 395 
colleges with an enrollment of 840,923 men and 450,152 


women students, had 34 different intercollegiate and 59 
intramural sports for the academic year 1956-57. But 
the committee, chaired by Tom Hamilton, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, drew harsh conclusions: There 
is a critical lack of facilities at many institutions and 
inadequate provision for required physical education. 


COLLEGE FACILITIES FOR SPORTS AND RECREATION 

SporU trith Ikr mi}»l faeilitifii art tenni*. toftbiiH und 



MOST POPULAR INTRAMURAL SPORTS 



/iost'rtixi/f IttuU faUrge inlrnmurah . . . 


SPORT 


but only hnl/ the uludrnU participate 



SpnitTS ILLUSTRATKO Mayi.lPSf 



MOST POPULAR INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS 


All bul oitr Ilf riilUi;ri< htirf buHkiibnll ten mg . . . 



TEN MOST POPULAR TEAM SPORTS 

Fifiureg iiirlmlr inlfrfiillrgiiilr ui'il inlriimural 



RECREATIO-^AL CLUB PARTICIPANTS 

llrrr ngni. hoifling i» lopn 



buf leg» Ihiin Ihrer prrrviil piirlifiputr in program 
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COLLEGES WITH RECREATIONAL CLUBS 

Howling flub* Iciiil all thr retl 
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MEN STUDENTS IN REQUIRED PROGRAMS 

Moff IhiiH half i/o partifipalf 



REQUIRED PHVS ED FOR WOMEN 



WOMEN STUDENTS, REQUIRED PROGRAMS 
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RALPH HUTCHISON. Soucoti V allci) Country Club, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The wrists opposed in putting 


A HIGH proportion of the best golfers today use the reverse overlap 
grip— the index finger of the left hand laps over the right and rides 
in the channel between the small finger and the third finger of the 
right hand. Regardle.s.s of what type of grip they use, all the best putt- 
ers proceed on the principle of having the wrists opposed. That is, if you 
opened your hands, the palms would be facing each other. 

With the wrists opposed, both thumbs are on top of the shaft. The 
left hand should he firm and. though it must not be tense, it should be 
on the side of tightnejw not lightness. This grip has a tendency to put 
control of the stroking in the firm left hand, with most of the control 
exercised by the little finger and the two fingers adjoining it. 

Gene l.,ittler is a perfect illustration of a player who uses this opposed- 
wrists techni<|ue beautifully. He is a delight to watch because his entire 
style of putting is very sound and it is a style that all golfers, both men 
and women, can easily employ. To insure free and proper movements 
in his hands, Gene points his left elbow toward the hole and supports 
the right forearm slightly on the right thigh. He plays the hall in the 
center of his stance— normally his feet are about eight inches apart — 
which puts o\-erspin on the ball and helps it hold its line. He keeps his 
eyes directly over the ball; his head remains still. He takes an ample 
backswing which permits the left elbow and hand to go forward and 
through with the stroke. 



The reverse overlapping grip 


Ralph Hutchison demonstrates how (he 
wrists should he opposed to each other 


NEXT WEEK: Jockic 1‘ung Oil oiic step to ttrllcr footirork 


Jaymar Slacks of 

»» 

At these fine stores: 

.VllriiioMn, I’ll., Bolilcn Crow< S Moyer 
.Vlioonii. l*u.. The Wm. F. Cable Co. 

Ambrbkr, Pu., Ternets 
Altunia. G«., Rich’s Inc. 

Bearer FulU. Pa.. LUle T. Miller 
Bet-klev, W .V«., Lilly’s .Men's Shop 
Uimiineliam, Ain., Lovcnian’s 
Itri^lol. Teim., Rrmine-Cubhle 
Ciiiuon, Ohio, The Harvar.l Clo. Co. 

(;hurleroi. Pu., Frank's Men's $]iop 
Churlesiuii, W.Vu., The Diamond 
CliullanooKn, Tenn.. Davidson's 
ClikuKU, Jlliiiois & suburb*, Maurice L. Rollisrliil.l 
(Tiieugo, Illinois, Marshall Field it Co. 

Chicusu. Illinois, Karull's 
ChirnEO, Illinois, .\idrtn and Dess 
Chienso, Illinois, Baer Bros, and I’rodie 
Cliirago, Illinois, Cohn and Stern, Inc. 

<;hiraao. Illinois, "For Mrn" ia Beverly Hills 
Cincinnati. Ohio, The H. 8: S. I’ogue Co. 
ClurksburR. W.Va., Melel's 
Dallas, Texas, Irby-Mayes 
Denver, Colorado, The May D. if. Co. 

Dcs Moines. Iowa, The Itew Utica 
Detroit, Mich. & suburbs, Crowley's 
Fort AX orlh, Texas, The Fair 
Fort ^ orth. Texos, Csrneiic's 
Gastonia, N.C., Warren Gardner's, Inc. 

Glendale, Cal., Webb's Clothing Store 

Grand Rapids Mirli., George Biilliss -Men's Store 

Grand Rapids, Miah., Hrrpol*heimcr's 

Creenshuri:. Pa., t'/onpaware S Long 

Houston, Texas, Foley's 

llounloti, Texas, Holt's Spnrtiac Goods 

IliinlincUin, W.Va., .Ani'li.-iry-John-oo 

Johnston, l*n., Mitlus Cloihing'Slore 

l.nnsinR, Mich., ]. W- Knapp Co. 

lu'wistown, Pu., Bob Dav Is 

l.ogan, W.Va., Logan Atere. Co. 

Martinsville. Va.. Atkins 

Memphis, Tenn., Julius I.evvia 

Michigan City, Indiiiiiu, Grieger's CIntliing Slora 

Milwaukee, Wit., Schuster's 

Minneapolis, Minn. K suburb*, Juster’s 

Muskegon, Michigan. Vcl'i Men's Wear 

Myrtle Brnrh.vS.C., Barry .Siiirmer A Man's Shop 

New York. N. Y., Arnold Constable 

Norfolk, Va., The Hub of Tidrwraler 

Oak Ridge, Tenn., Samusl's Men's Store 

Omalia. .Nebra*ka. J. L. Brandeis Co. 

Oaunlia, Nel)ra*ktv, Nebraska (dolhing Co. 
Paini'ville, Ky,, The Men's Shop 
Pasadena, Cal.. Bullock's 1'asa.lena 
Prnsncola. Flu., Bos*o i Williams 
Philadelphia, Pa. & suburb*. Gimbels 
Pliilaihdpbin. Pa., Murvilie. Inc, 

PJll*iiurgK, Pa. & suburbs. GimbeU 
Pillsbiirgh, Pu.. Alex Reich 
Roanoke, Va., Davidvon's 
.St. Joseph, Mo., Nash-Jlhodes 
!>l. Paul, Minru, Divine's Men's ’X'ear 
SalisburT. N'.C., Coodniglil's 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Aiierbaeh Co, 

Sun Antonio. Texas, Pincus Co. 

San Francisco, Cal. & suburbs. Hastings 
Tuacaioosa, Alabama, Wicsel Co. 

Winslon-Salens Norniaa .Stockton. Inc. 
Wooster, Oliiu, Nick Antsier's 
Youngstown, Ohio, The Squire Sliop 
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Jaymar’s design consultant, Cary Middlecoff, knows what's needed in a slack fabric. 

He's found it and more in Creslan. It’s the new acrylic fiber that scores brilliantly 
in neatness, color, wear, luxury, easy care, wrinkle resistance. Everything you’ve hoped 

for in a smart-looking slack. The fabric: Creslan acrylic fiber-50% wool. 

The slacks: style shown above and regular model. At fine stores everywhere. 

American Cyanamid Company ; New York. 


Creslan* 




UafP 







FOOD / Mary Frost Mahon 


El Matador at eve 


Barnaby Conrad's San Francisco bar offers 
bullfight atmosphere, wonderful appetizers 

I N San Fran(ms<’0, aficionados of the ancient and 
bloody art of bullliKhting who find themselves hank- 
ering for the sights and sounds of the bull ring can find 
satisfaction of a sort no farther away than Broadway, in 
the picturesque K1 Matador bar, winch is owned and 
operated by sometime matador and eminently prolific 
writer on bullfighting lore Barnaby Conrad. The rendez- 
vous was established, he explains, after a representative 
of his publishers, on a trip west from New York, asked 
to be taken to a "nice little bar” where one could talk. 
"Such a thing didn’t exist, so I opened one,” says 
Conrad, “and, like Laocodn with the serpents, I have 
been wre.stling with my hobby ever since.” 

Laocodn today has to imntend with nothing more for- 
midable than a pet macaw, as sltown on the oppo-sile 
page; after live years Conrad’s h]l Matador is solidly 
established, like the (liani-s, as part of the San Fran- 
ci.sco scene. And justifiaV)ly so, since the place is really 
quite extraordinary. To begin with, it i.s as dark as the 
inside of your sombrero: but what the eye tlistinguishes 
after a few minutes i.s worth seeing. Besides innumerable 
bullfight photographs and a full-length portrait of the 
late Manolete, there are on display all the traditional 
and beautiful regalia of the l)ull ring. Hung against tlie 
white walls among .'Spanish wineskins are swords, bril- 
liant capes, the otld-shaped black hats and the glisten- 
ing Iriijra </c lureit, or "suits of lights,” in which mata- 
dors fight. P'inally, there are two stuffed bulls’ heads 
which rivet attention. One of these is real; it belonged to 
a bull that died for the Tyrone Power film The Sim Aho 
Rises. The other is a straw monstrosity with lolling 
tongue, the only creature in this rather awesome bar 
that dares look slightly squiffed. Spanish guitar music 
contributes to the general atmosphere of the place, and 
on Sun<lay evenings, when patrons are treated to movies 
of famous bullfighters in action, the whole show comes 
near to rivaling the Plaza Mexico. 

The man responsible for it all, l}7-year-old Barnaby 
Conrad, is among other things a pianist and guitar play- 
er and something of a painter: the mural behind him 
in the photograph is his own composition. He has had 
six books published, including thesei.-salionally success- 
ful novel Mti/aiior, which ha.s sol<l more than mil- 
ium copies. The work which is Conrad’s <twn (av(»rite is 
his requiem for his friend and idol entitled 7'hi Dailh of 
MmioU'le. Barnaby narrowly missed death himself la.sl 
spring in Spain when he wa.s hatlly gored in his continuing 
effort to personally ma-ster the sport which i.s the love 
of hLs life. perennial al)sorption with the bu.siness of 
danger and death in the hull ring marks this uncommon 

Pholiigriiphx hy Luiiixe Duhl-W ulje 


man. And yet his life today centers very largely about 
home and family — his lagoon-side house on Belve«lere 
Island in the Bay, his beautiful wife Dale, an ex- 
newspaper columnist who looks like a Dresden china 
figurine, and their three handsome cliildren. 

An uncommonly delicious specialty of Mr. Conrad’s 
bar is the hot appetizers cooked .Japanese-style over 
charcoal-burning table stoves, which have been a feature 
of K1 Matadorever since San Francisco Restaurant Man 
\'ic Bergeron (Trader Vici presented his friend Barnaby 
with several of the-se miniature hihnrhi):. Delicacies w hich 
are threaded on slemler bamluK* sk»'wcrs f«»r grilling iii- 
clu<le raw top sirloin of beef cut in sijuares that have 
been soaked in red wine witli a dash of bramly, small 
cubes of .spicy sntoke<l sausage, ImiuHox (small Mexican 
cornmeal tortillas filled with hot chili sauce', and shrimp 
previously simmered in white wine and mixed spices. 

There are endless comhinations of other go(ul things 
that might be tried at home. And the possibilities of 
this do-it-yourself table cookery certainly go beyond ap- 
petizers. Think of a terrace luncheon, for example, with 
an individual fu'lMirhi for each guest, atul perhaps a big 
dish of ripe fruit for a dessert. 


HOT SNACKS ON A HIBACHI 

.\n appealing i<lea for do-it-yourself cookery at home is 
the miniature fid«trfn, identified more exactly in Jap- 
anese as a koiim, meaning portal)le stove. Made of cast 
iron, it has a grate for charc<)al, a sliding <loor beneath 
to regulate the draft, and at top a removable grill with 
wooden handles. The one in the picture stands five inches 
high upon a thick wooden base in which there are tiny 
holes for the skewers of raw fooii. It can Ih* obtained 
(r<mi Katagiri & Co., 224 Hast 39 St., New York City. 
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umr Suf’f’Icncss 
you can feel, 
Luxury 
you can see 


You'll m.irvcl .ii its 
suppleness — admire 
Its look of rare luxu 
rv. for tills IS "coach 
hitlc." the name as- 
siyneil totheworld's 
finest coss hide leath 
er. ••Paris"*.irtisans 
have crafted this 
rich leather into a 
r belt of unusual 
disiinction. Only 
${.50, with the ex- 
clusive "Debonair’ 
closure. 


The aching, aching arms 


Today's 20«game winner has 
a good chance of having 
tomorrow’s newest sore arm 

I tKE. for Uobert Lee Turley iser 
j conT\, has been one continuous 
hurrah ever since he pitched the New 
York Yankees to victory in the sev- 
enth Ksme of the World Series last 
October. He was toasted at winter 
banquet tables. He was given awards. 
He appeared on the big television 
shows. When he signed his 1959 con- 
tract, it reflected 1958 appreciation. 

No one deserves success more than 
Boll Turley. He is baseball’s Jack 
Armstrong, tall, whole.somely attrac- 
tive, forthright and genial. He has 
worked hard at his jirofession. He can 
tlirow a baseball fast an<l. generally, 
where he wants to. He is healthy and 
only 28. Last year he won 21 game.s. 
The Yankees are counting on him to 
win approximately as many this year 
an<l for several years to come. 


If the Yankees were to place Turley 
in a display window with a $500,000 
price tag attached to his right arm, 
there would be a stampede of general 
managers, checkbooks in hand. Each 
would think he was getting a bargain, 
and perhaps he would be, but he 
would also be taking an expensive 
gamble. For it is a sad truth that in 
recent years, and with increasing land 
iilanning * frequency, big winners have 
stopped winning with the abruptness 
of a stalled motor. 

Don Newcombe won 27 games for 
the Brooklyn Dodgers in 1950, after 
which Cincinnati offered $:10().000 and 
three players for him. The Dodgers 
declined the offer. The next year New- 
combe got a sharp pain in hi.s pitching 
arm and he won only 11 times. In 
1958 he lo.st his first six games, and 
the Dodgers finally accepted a Cin- 
cinnati offer for him. Hut by then his 
value had decreased liy $800,000 and 
one player. 

Bobby Shantz was the American 
League’s Most Valuable Player in 
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when he won 24 gamos for Con- 
iu«* Mark's Pliila<U4|)hia Athirtios. 
Hr was not for sale at any price. In 
l?t5:} his .shoulder hurt and he won 
only five games. In 1954 he won one 
game. In 1955, five. In 195h, two. 

Mel Parnell of the Red Sox won 21 
in 1952. In 1954 hi.s left forearm was 
broken by a pitched ball and he won 
<»nly three games. Later he developed 
l)one chips in his elbow, and by 1957 
he was out of baseball. 

AND THERE ARE MORE 

‘I'here are others. Billy Hoeft won 
20 in 1956, then, when his arm “lost 
its zip," nine in 1957. Herb Score, 
after he had recovered from hi.s 
dreadful eye injury, came up with a 
sore arm which even now leaves his 
future uncertain. Physical problems 
have hamperetl top-rated pitchers 
like Don Larsen. Bob Buhl, Whiley 
Ford, Johnny Podres, Gene Conley, 
Curt Simmons— the list grows. 

'Phe principal reason why baseball 
has a sore i)itching arm is that pitch- 
ers work harder today than ever be- 
fore. Years ago, the baseball was a 
muffin, and pitchers pared them.selve.s 
without fear of the big home run. 
Only when a runner reached second 
did the pitcher have to throw his 
best. And when he threw hi.s best he 
wa.s throwing at a larger strike zone. 

Today the accent in basel)all is on 
the score, big and (juick. The ball is 
eoulinueil 




Pet lecteCl more than 3 c ■ .U-r-r ; .:po . . utvioitr‘-..-J 
f'vo: • ■nee! A product o( the House of Haig. fouodoO 
- Ill 1627--tho otr!--st Scokt* Whisky - , 

Don't be vague . . . ask for HAIG & HAIG. 

BLENDE.D SCOTS WHISKY, 86. B PROOF, CRENFlELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N. Y., 
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Drive 10 to 15 yards 
further on the fly ! 

Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made in America 
...the astonishing DISTANCE DOT,.. new from core to cover! 


The new distance ik)T leaves the 
club head like a rille shot, gives the 
sweetest, most satisfying “click’’ in 
goU. Most important, you'll find your 
drives flying 10 to 15 yards further— 
10 to 15 yards nearer the green! 

Core, winding, cover, finish— every- 
thing's new and belter! Never liefore 


have such exacting standards of golf 
ball manufacturing been so rigidly 
maintained. The result; the longest, 
truest, whitest golf ball in history! 

L(X)k for the package with the words 
“NEW DISTANCE DOT" on tilt* wrap- 
per. At pro shops only. VnconditionaHy 
guaranteed, of course! 


built for distance. Bats have the 
streamlined look, with narrower lian- 
dles, all the better to whip a bail with. 
Fences are, if anything, closer. Any- 
body can hit a home run. No lead is 
safe, for five-run innings appear in 
box scores almost every day. So to- 
day’s pitcher must bear down all 
the time. 

"Ciel out there and throw as hard 
aa you can as long as you can,” the 
manager tells his starter. “If you gel 
tired, we’ll bring in Pete from the 
bullpen." 

This approach to the game is mur- 
der on good pitchers, for if they la.st 
the full game. a.s they so often do. 
their arms undergo a severe strain. 

It isn’t any easier on old Pete out 
in the bullpen. The casualty toll 
among relief pitchers has been perhaps 
the greatest of alt. Two years ago 
there was no relief specialist as eftec- 
tiveas Clem Labine, the darling of the 
Dodgers. He appeared in 122 games 
during 195.^ and 19.56. 

■'When you’re a relief pitcher," 
l/aWm* once said, "your arm « always 
tired. You don’t fee! like pitching, 
but you make yourself.” 

But since early 1957 Clem I.abine’s 
arm has not only been tired, it’s been 
ineffective. Hershell Freeman, a fine 
relief man for Cincinnati during the 
same years Labine was at his peak, is 
no longer in the major leagues. The 
116 games he pitched in two years fin- 
ished him. Detroit is finding out to its 
sorrow that Ray Xarleski left his best 
days behind him in Cleveland. "He’s 
lost the zing off his fast ball,” said 
A1 Lopez recently. The .American 
League’s best relief men last year 
were Hyne Duren and Dick Hyde. 
But their early season earned run 
averages this year are too generous. 
Duren isn’t striking them out thi.s 
spring, and he has not been saving 
games. Hyde has done ju.st a.s poorly. 

"The pitcliing motion is a peculiar 
mu.scular activity,” says Dr. Sidney 
Gaynor, team physician for the New 
York Yankees. "It places an abnor- 
mal strain on the arm. Kvery time a 
man pitches hard, tendon fibers in his 
shoulder tear apart. It takes aliout 
three days for them to repair. That’s 
why pitchers can only work every 
fourth day. as a rule. When a pitcher 
throws too hard, or if he throws awk- 
wardly— for instance, if he slips on 
the mound— the tear is apt to be big- 
ger, causing a sore arm." 

cutiiii’Hrit 
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sets the pace in sports 
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How to get on the green without wasting a stroke! 


By CARY MIDDLECOFF 
•‘Reduce your score! Bi loic nou 
lift anotlii'r cliih. sit clown ami read. 
HclkI what flu- pro’s suv. Discover 
fill- iinporfanf tacts ahont cacli shot: 
th<‘ drive, the- putt, the long .ip- 
proach. ami so iorth. ” 

*rhese main f.icts are vours (il)so- 
liilcii/ free if von send in the coupon 
(bottom right). It entitles von to a 
free booklet written bv top cham- 
pions like Miclclk'eolf. 

Reduce your worries. I.eisnrc 


isn t rc'allv leisure imic'ss it’s free from 
woiTv. Ansic'tv not onlv can niin vonr 
golf — or fisliing. or swiiiiming — hot 
V our lu'alfh as well. 

So plan for letiremcait noif. .nul 
be sure- vonr iainilv is protected in 
case von die. In this wav vonr leisure- 
will be richer. Yonr life longer. Your 
future happier. 

l-'or complete details on a laving 
Insurance program with benefits for 
the Living . . . for better /irrng . . . 
call 'I'he Man from Kcpiitable. Yovi’ll 


find him in tin- telephone book under 
L<|nitabl<- Life- Assurance Societv of 
till- l iiited States. 


THE EOUITABCE Lif« Assurance 
Society of the United States 
Box B, 393 Seventh Avenue 
Nevr York 1. New York 

1‘lrase srnd ini* /ire gnlf I«iols!i-t. 


Aiklrcss 

Cilv_ /cine State 
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V/iOna+e is 

definitely a 
dogs best friend 


Pictured above is "Mrs. Cornelia Vander- 
gilt Bedlington>Smythc." graciously mak- 
ing one of her rare statements to the press. 
Says Mrs. Bedlington-Smythe, affection- 
ately known as “Rover" to her intimates: 
"Vionatc is definitely lie rigneur with 
dinner. It contains 11 vitamins and 9 
minerals in a special formula developed 
especially for dogs. 1 recommend it even 
for the lower classes." 


Whether you own a ribbon-« inner or "just 
plain dog," remember that no food — not even 
the finest — should be expected to provide all 
the vitamins and minerals dogs need for well- 
balanced nutrition. For that, you need V'ionate. 
EASY, ECONOMICAL. Just add a small quan- 
tity of V'lonaie to food once daily lor DOGS Ol' 
ALL AGHS to promote vigor, healthy skin, 
silky coat ... (or CITY DOCS to help keep diges- 
tive system and other body functions "in tone " 
... for VfOKKING DOGS to help them withstand 
cold, wet weather ... for YOUNG DOGS to help 
build strong, straight bones ... lor "rxPECrr- 
ANT" DOGS to help them produce well-formed 
litters and a plentiful supply of bone-building 
calcium, phosphorus and vitamin D in the milk. 



VIONATE IS available 
irum your pc( shop or phar- 
maiy in K'ur. and 2. lb. cans. 
Also uvailabit- in lO-lb. drums 
for professional breeders and 
kennel owners. Vionatc IS 
recommended for does, cats, 
birds, horses and ocher valu- 
able lisescock. 
s;iOVATK i> a rrci«lrir,l 
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-A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


Tlu'fp are, happily, some pitchers 
who roll on, seemingly forever, free 
from ailments. Early Wynn might lie 
slowing down this year, but he has 
been winning in the majors since 1941. 
Rol>in Roberts won "if) games si.\ years 
in a row and is still one of the best. 
And, of course, there is Warren Spahn, 
nine times a iKi-game winner. But 
e\ eii Spahn has had lus sore arms. 

SPANN'S THEORY 

" A sore arm is like a headache or a 
toothache,” he said recently. ‘‘It can 
make you feel bad. hut if you ju.st 
forget about it and do wlmt you have 
to do, it will go away. If you really 
like to pitch and want to pitch, that’s 
what you’ll do.” 

But because there is only one W-ar- 
ren Spahn and because pitchers are 
wearing out faster than ever, at a time 
wlien more pitchers than ever are be- 
ing used, the search for new talent 
never ends. Major league clubs have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on young prospects. PVw have 
made good. Cleveland gambled Sl- I,- 
(KlO on Billy Joe Daviilson, but when 
he twisted a knee in an intramural 
basketball game, the investment was 
lo.st. Pittsliurgh laid out $100.0fM) for 



CLEVELAND PRODIGY, billy Joc Davidsen, 
goi $125,1)00 bonus, tu-ver won u game. 


f’aul I’etlit: a sore arm ruine<l him. 
Boston paid $108,000 to Frank Bau- 
mann. who proceeded to rip a muscle 
in his forearm. Davidson and i'ettit 
never won a big league game. Bau- 
mann has won seven in four years. 

It's not only the high-priced honus 
boys. The Dodgers felt they had the 
pitching find of the decade, and for 
only $000. when they brought up Karl 
Sjiooner late in 151.'>4. In his first game 
the young left-hander shut out the 
Giants on three hits and struck out 
l.'i. On his next turn, whicli was the 
final (lay of the season, hesliut out the 
Pirates and struck out 12. It wa.s a 
pleasant winter, but when spring ar- 
rived, Spooner developed arm trouble 
which ended his career. 

De.spite the big financial lo.sse-s. and 
t he le.ss expensive hut etjually depres.s- 
ing disappointments like Spooner, the 
pitching speculation continues. -Just 
la.st montl) Cincinnati signed a young 
Californian. Jim Maloney, to a $100,- 
000 Ijonus. Maloney was the fourth 
pitcher froni the same high school to 
be signed to a largo bonus in tliree 
years, though the odds against any 
one of them making good are long. 
But, the clubs figure, if enough pros- 
pects are signed, some will make good. 
The majors need pitchers that badly. 

There are some baseball men who 
think that eventually pitchers will 
work only tliree innings at a time, as 
in the All-Star Game. In that .same 
vein, others feel sure that the u.se of 
the relief man will be explored to such 
an extent that 2()-game winners, like 
Bob Turley, will become extinct. 

In the meantime, the pitching crisis 
deepens. Pitching Is the key to .t 
team’s succc'ss. the single most impor- 
tant ingredient. Yet 'arms continue 
to wear out, suddenly and prema- 
turely. Pittsburgh’s Bob Friend, who 
last year won 22 games, has pitched 
Hfi’i innings in the last three .sea.snn.s, 
more than anyone else in haseliall. 
Friend, like Turley, is only 2S. 'I'liis 
year, in his first three starts, he has 
been hit freely and }ia.s failed to win a 
game. It'.s ton early for gloom, but the 
Pirates are just a liil worried. 

As for Bob 'rurley, hero of the 19.'i8 
World Seric.s. backbone of the Yan- 
kees’ pitching staff, SoOO.ddO value, 
there are no definite trends .so far this 
year. His first start was Itrilliant and 
he won. The second time he lo.st. The 
third lime he lost again, but he 
pitched w(*ll. 'I'lie Yankees are count- 
ing on his pitching well throughout 
the season, and the chanoe.s are he 
will. But no one can be sure. end 
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Budweiser 

(JDfisM/ tWeA Bac^® 



\rELAX. YouJre sureNthen it's / 

Budweiser. . . the ingredient are printed 
right on- the label: Choicest Hops. 

\ Rice and Best Barley Malt. / 






Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II opens Parliament in Ottazea, Canada's national capital. 

Ready for inspection: the famous Royal 22nd Regiment {^^The Van Doos”) at Quebec City's historic Citadel. 


the woiiderfiil world at your doorstep ! 







] 

HE Canadian summer will be resplendent with pageantry, 
spectacle and special events. This is the year of the Royal Tour 
and the official opening of the great St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Canadians delight in the prospect of greeting their Queen. 

For in this vigorous, young sovereign nation to the north, 

with its own proud Parliament, its own laws, traditions and culture, 

Elizabeth II is Canada’s own Queen! The shining symbol 

of the Crown has illumined Canada’s path from colony to nationhood; 

the Crown is emblazoned on a free association of free nations 

in the Commonwealth. Canada’s loyalty to the Crown is a loyalty 

to both a cherished history and a bright destiny. 


The Canadian summer is a glorious event in itself; enjoyed 
by all Canadians who share its pleasures and delights with 
scores of thousands of neighbors and friends whose welcome presence 
adds further to this wonderfully festive season. 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON A VACATION IN CANADA. WRITE; 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau, aS'-4, Ottazva, Canada 



AUCTIONEERS STAND PROUDLY BY THE BOARD SHOWING BUYERS AND PRICES FOR EACH GOLFER: $380,000 TOTAL IS NEW RECORD 


A two-act spectacular at Vegas 


The Tournament of Champions 
gets a new winner in Souchak 
and a new high in calcuttas 


T iik Karishly rulorod and orna- 
mpnicd rt‘.s<irt-hotel nightclLbs 
that son'umingly herald the ai)i)roach 
l<» La.s Vegas form an unlikely setting 
for a g()lf course, Id alone a major 
golf tourtiHineiit. But the bizarre a 
Lim N'egas specialty, anil its Tourna- 
ment of ChampioiKs is a two-act spec- 
tacular whicli. Ihougli it certainly is 
not golf in the old-fa-shioiied sense is 
still (|uile u show. 

Part One of what used to be re- 
ferred to as the Slot Machine Open 
be'fore it gained a certain amount of 
re.siM‘clai)ility is a prelournament Cal- 
cutta, which this year piled up a rec- 
ord pool of $;}80,l)()U. Part Two Ls the 
7J-hole golf tournament itself, held 


at the I)e.sert Tnn Country Club 
course just a few hundred feet from 
the garish glow. The entry list for 
the tournament is composed only of 
PGA tournament champions of the 
preceding 12 months plus, of course, 
the man who returns to defeml his 
title. The entry list of those who bid 
at the Calcutta is weeded out of a 
select field of well-heeled gamblers, 
real estate owners and big-money men 
in general who not only have plenty 
of cash but who are delighted to in- 
vest it recklessly. It’s readily appar- 
ent that this year’s winners — C'haun- 
cey N'eetiham, who hit a Sldd.XOO 
jackpot in the Calcutta, and Mike 
Soucltak, who shot a T-under-par 
281 to win the tournament itself, 
$10,000 in prize money and a gift 
of around $12,000 from Needham's 
Calcutta share— hesteil some pretty 
rough cnmiietition. 

Kven ill a town jumping with high- 


jiowered nightclub acts the Calcutta 
auction lield on the eve of the tour- 
nament i.s always the best show of the 
night. No competing golfers were al- 
lowed to he pre.sent, l>ut Jammeil into 
the (lossy Painted Desert Hoorn at the 
Desert Inn were 4i50 jiotential high 
spenders, plus Bob Hope. Bing Cros- 
by, Phil Harris, .Jimmie Durante and 
Joe E. Lewis, while red-faced, white- 
haired Walter Winchell kept a beady 
eye on the proceedings in his role as 
director of the Damon Runyon Can- 
cer Fund for wliose benefit tlie Cal- 
cutta and tournament are held. 

The structure of the Calcutta is rel- 
atively simple. When tlie entire field 
t2G this year I has been auctioned off, 
I')'; of the total pool is donated to 
tlie Damon Runyon F’uml, and tlie 
rest is parceled out for delivery at 
the clo.se of the tournament in this 
fiLshion: -ID' to the winning ticket, 
20' , for second, 15% for third, 10' 
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for fourth and 5‘, each for the 
fifth, sixth an<i seventh places. This 
year's pool amounted to $:142,000 
after the deduction for charity, and 
first place paid a staggering $1:16,800. 
Even the seventh-place ticket wa.s 
worth $17,100. 

Anticipating this fat pot, potential 
l)uyers fingered their checkbnok.s and 
money clips, and at 9::{0 p.m. Auc- 
tioneer Milt Wershow gli(U‘d on stage 
to start the ball rolling. 

"There’s Crosby.” said Wershow, 
as he started to warm up the crowd. 
"What club are you representing, 
Bing?” 

HOPE BOUNCES 

"Fort Kno.x,” bellowed Bob Hope 
before Crosby couhl drawl a re.sponse, 
and the audience roared. 

Finally getting down to busine.ss, 
Wershow auctioned off Clary Player, 
who went for $16,500, and Billy Cas- 
per, who drew a top bid of $21,000. 
Crosby ambled up to the stage to 
sell U.S. Open Cliamjjion Tommy 
Bolt for a modest $12,500, and then 
Hope bounced up to raffle off .\rnold 
Palmer. 

"Well, here we are at the Des- 
ert Inn’s annual benefit for Frankie 
Laine,” said Hope, "ril tell you. if I 
ever bought a winner in this thing I’d 
breed him.” The bidding on Palmer 
reached $19,000 and stalled. 

Hope was followed on stage by Du- 
rante. Joe E. Lewis, Phil Harris. Tony 
.Marlin and even well-fortified Dag- 
mar in platinum-blonde hair and 
plenty of pancake makeup. But the 
most effective auctioneer of all was 
Hay Bolger, who skipped the humor- 
ous patter and concentrated on the 
hard sell. Bolger raffled off Billy Max- 
well, Marty Furgol, Mike Souohak 
and Dow Finsterwald, a group of dis- 
tinct long shotters, for a total of 
$54,500. At the halfway mark the pot 
was worth .$176,000, well aliead of the 
record pace; and when Howie John- 
son was sold for $9,000 the old mark 
of $266,000 had been topped, with 
six names still logo. Chauncey NT'ed- 
ham, a retired San Francisco lumber- 
man who has always held a share in 
each of Crooner Frankie Laine’.s three 
winning Littler syndicates in past 
tournaments, al.so led his own syn- 
tlicate and bought Souchak for only 
$14,500. Littler again went to Laine 
for a record price of $26,000; atul 
favorite Art Wall went to Yale Kahn, 
a wealthy restaurant and real es- 
tate operator from San Diego, for 
$25,500. 


On this expectant note the tourna- 
ment chugged into gear with Souchak 
running out a first -round 66 to take a 
two-stroke lead. The golf course, laid 
out over desert sand in 1952 at a cost 
of $1 million, is hard, and the ball 
rolU a long way after it lands. But 
the fairways are extremely narrow, 
the bordering rough extremely deep, 
the greens hard and fast. Souchak’a 
round was therefore very competent, 
as the tournament record of 275 for 
four rounds clearly show.s. 

On the second tlay a 29-mph wind 
snapped around the course to push 
shots in all directions and rai.se up 
great swirls of gray-while (lu.st far 
out in the surrounding fleserl. Sou- 
chak, who came to Las Vegas in a con- 
fident frame of mind and on a diet 
that had brought his weight down 20 
pound-s to 200 in the last few months, 
shot steady golf despite the wind, 
and his 2-under-par 70 gave him a 
halfway lead of four strokes. 

In a<ldilion to wiml and rough, 
another mental hazard arose. There 
is no distinction between nighttime 
and daytime in Las \'egas, a.s the 
alwdys-cr<»wtlv4 gamUUug casinos 
operate 24 hours a day. If it gets dark 
ntibody notices. Their pockets jing- 
ling with silver dollars, crowds of 
spectat<»rs W(»uld stroll down to watch 
some golf between se.s.sions at the 
crap, blackjack and roulette tal)les. 
•As these galleries moved up and down 
the fairways the noise of chinking 
coins was a steady murmur— like 
chains being shaken out on a cement 
floor. 

i'laying to the accompaniment of 
this gentle, metallic music, Souchak 
scored a third-round 68 t(t set up a 
final-day race with Art Wall, coinci- 
dentally a roommate ol Mike'.s when 
both attended Duke University. 
Souchak was driving the ball vast 
distances off the tee while still keep- 
ing it in the fairway. On many of his 
tee shots he wa.s clubbing the ball out 
some ;15(I yards or more. There is no 
par-4 tiole on the Desert Inn course 
of less than 404 yards, but it was sel- 
dom that Mike was reaching the 
green with anything more than a 
drive and a little chip or we<lge. He 
carriefl to the apron of the green on 
the 554-yard fifth hole with a drive 
and a five-iron. He was just 20 feet 
short of the putting surface on the 
501-yard 15th hole, with two good 
woods dead into the wind. On the 
17th his drive reached out a full 370 
yards. Doubtless, with a little better 
luck on his chipping and putting. 


t^ouchak's score could have been even 
belter than his 66 on ilie first day and 
clinched the tournament then and 
there. But he was still five strokes up 
on Wall, while .\rt was live strokes up 
on the rest of the field. 

And it appeared again a.s if Wall, 
whase adrenal glands start working 
feverishly when he is playing in the 
final round of a golf tournament, 
might come sailing up from far back 
and win this event Just as he had won 
the Masters. Playing in the twosome 
just ahead of Souchak. Wall narrowed 
the margin to one stroke at the 11th 
hole. But on the 1 llh green hi.s first 
putt from 49 feel hopped past the 
hole by nine feet. He neede»l three 
more putts to get down. As a result. 
Wall's second-place finish was worth 
$5,000 to him and $68,400 to his 
Calcutta backers. Meanwhile Gene 
Littler .slipped into third place arul 
returned Laine. Needham and Los 
Angeles Oilman Don Frankel $51.- 
300 on their investment, iljus paying 
a dividend for the fifth straight year. 

For Souchak, his stay in Las \'ega.s 
was extremely profitable in all but 
one respect. StayUig away Crum the 
crap and blackjack tables, he still 
managed to blow $2.75 at the slot 
machines. But even in thi.s depart- 
ment he was wa.S’ ahead of almost 
everybody else. end 



BOOMING drive.« .such as ihi- one Souchak 
hits here <iftcn went in<ire than 300 yards. 
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BOXING / Mnriin Kane 


The ticket tuas missing 


It seems some smart money 
went astray when the Honey* 
bear tried to regain his title 


W HKN Don .Iordan look 

title fromVirRil Akins lust 
DeceinluT it was an easy cynicism to 
as.suine that the crown had been put 
in pawn f<»r a bettinK coup to be rj** 
deemed when next they met. Last 
week in St. L»)uis it appi-ared that 
Akins had lost the pawn ticket. 

In the first enc(»unter Akins iiaci 
looked ueerllessly slopt)y and all but 
unconcerned. In their secotul meet- 
itiK he looked flesperately concerned 
but, after the first third of this dul 


fight, the desperation was obviously 
hopeless. .Iordan, a hawk-noi^ed lad 
of 124 with the copper of Indian blood 
gleaming through his tawny skin, 
took the best punclies of one of the di- 
vi.sion’s lielter punchers and punched 
back with .such effect that he was 
able to coast through tlie closing 
rounds wliile Akins brawled and but- 
ted like a man who has lost all other 
resiiurces. 

Tliere can be no ituestion that 
Akins was trying this time. One liad 
only to look at the pallor deepening 
on Illinky Palermo's normally ruildy 
ch«‘ek.s to realize that a considerable 
.sum had been wagered on the Honey- 
bear to regain his title. Ulinky en- 
joys the warmest friendshij) with the 



.\kijis management and occupied a 
seat of honor directly beliind Akins’ 
corner, to which he offered encourage- 
ment from lime to time. The corner 
was the most populous ever assembled 
for a title fight. W hereas .Iordan got 
along (luito comfortably with two 
men to minister to liim, Akins iiad 
the services of no less than six corner 
men, inclu<ling Dr. Falls Hershey 
who stood by in a sterile condition, 
his hands encased in rubber gloves 
for the purpose of sanitarily stitching 
up any cuts tliat might hamper 
Akins. His services were never nee«i- 
ed, though Akins liled freely from 
his nose and his right eye was half 
closed. Had Akiius known what had 
happened to .Iordan's right hand in 
the second round he might have done 
better. 'I'lie hand was badly injured, 
though not liroken, by a blow that 
landed on top of Akin.s’ tough head, 
and thereafter every |)unch that .Ior- 
dan threw with it cost him agonizing 
pain. He u.sed the hand just enough 
to keep .Akins from suspecting. 

.Akin.s concentrateil on .Iordan’s 
body, tearing into it with punches 
that wouUI have taken all the fervor 
out of a le.ss beautifully condilioneil 
tighter. Hut -Iordan, who weighed 
1-^4 pounds for his first professional 
fight, was trained down to l liD, for 
this one and was as lithely tough as 
an oak sapling. 

.Iordan began to lake charge of the 
fight in the seventh roun<l, by which 
time it was apparent that .Akins' big- 
gest bombs, the crasliing blows tliat 
had knocked out \ ince .Martinez in 
the finals of a welterweight elimina- 
tion tournament a year ago. were 
duds when the.v penetrated .Jordan's 
.slick defense. He was staggered a 
couple of limes, to he sure. l)Ut he re- 
covcTi-d <iuickly. Throwing only a 
couple of light rights in that round. 
.Iordan hooked and jabbed almost at 
will while Akins, clearly tiring, did 
little in response. 

The welterweiglit title, which has 
changed hands limes in yeans, 
now has a champion who. at -4, looks 
as if he could hold it for a few years. 
Don Jordan is a \aslly improved 
lighter. 

As for Honeyhear Akins, wliose 
management made loud complaints 
that Jordan had used a caustic oint- 
ment on his gloves, iiurning the chal- 
lenger's skin, there was not even 
monetary salve for Ids defeat. An in- 
ternal revenue agent tied up his 
$128.42:1 purse, claims lie owed .$22, .599 
in buck taxes. end 
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i\ vulon (.riinile\ , A ci mla lUll/cnia'i anJ oiiiifr uj ih<- /lolitia) Hotel in Hetin, insjiei fi f.'Auru/t/i.' • allie in 1‘uiTto Kii o. 


"I broufrlit home a great idea from Puerto Rico — dry rum 


— and my PSevada friends think it’s terrific.” 


“As I ailiiiirod a |triinc In-nl «>f Cliartilais calllc 
in I’uertii Kicu." r(*[Kirls Nrwlnn Oruinley of 
Kfiio, *'a rum (■[(] fashioned apiteared. 

“I tasted it warih - and knew I had inudc a 
diseoverv. Puerto Riran rum is liri<;iit. Clear. 
Rrilliant. And it is i/ry. 

"\\ lien I got hack to Nevada. I introduced 
niv friends to this splendid rum. Tlicy agree 
with me — rum is great stuff. 

".Not onl\ in the traditional tlaitfuiri, mind 


you. In dozens of diHerent drinks. Rum and 
tonic. Ifutn Collins. Rum on the rocks. Rum 
punch. Rum sours. 

“All different. .Ml deiieittus.” 

Hum Oil! FashionrJ Reripe: Small nihe .sugar, 
two da'-lies of .\ngo-ttira hitlers. II2 “Z. gold 
Puerto Rican ruin, orange slice, cherry, ico. For 
free rum recipes, write: Ruins of Puerto Rico, 
Depl.S-12, &66 Fifth .\vc., New A'ork 19. N. Y. 

Ruin O/il Fashioned - 




FAWNED-ON FAWN 


Photographed by Dat'id Goodnoir 




rpHKSE Strange playmates on the lawn of the home 
J. of Morgan Bulkeley, at Mount Washington, Mass., 
caused friends and neighbors to stare in astonishment. 
The Bulkeleys adopted and hand-fed a fawn they found 
curled up in a nearby field, and the spotted youngster 


then adopted the Bulkeleys’ large Labrador. Ebony. A 
friendly and ea.sygoing dog. Ebony soon began to toler- 
ate the fawn and the two became constant companions. 
Such scenes as this were frequent until the friendship 
ended when the fawn was sent away to a boys’ camp. 



Go sea-roving 
this summer 

Nassau 

and the 

BAHAMA ISLANDS 


The horbevr ot Notiov, Bohomaf. PheleO'Oph by CorroU SeQhef i B. 


N’fsUT(la\ llicsr Itapijy |x-o|>lc [J.iri uf lli'- 

WDrk-iwIny woitcl 'IiKla\ ilK'v'n- tradiim ih<‘ir 
K'lisidn for .1 sun tan in llu' BriiUli Kuhanuis 
riu'ir unh pnihlcm: WhftluT to go sailing, sun 
l)alhing. swiiiuning. tycUng. lislnng. sigiusciing. 
skin di\ing or water skiing? only answer: 

A ritmpromisr riiey re rriiising to a iM-aeh- 
ringed islet for .1 picnic. Wish Mm were along.'' 
^'otl^ triuel iig<-nt has a Nassau .Summer Thrift 
\ aeation to suit votir liine. taste and i)udg<n. 
l.iteraiure a\ailable from Dept. B-P. Najssau. 
Bahauias. Develojnnem Board. hhX First National 
Bank Building. Miami t 2 . TIa. 


easily reached . . . 

8Y SSA- Ir.itii \>w \i.Kk r\ro 
lnil,i%. s s .\.\SS\I, liM,r> 
l.illr, .0 Htiijau.i\, \ru ^'Mrk 


Sr AIR: l><i' < • 


-0 Miitiile\ 4111 I 
)Kllt\. I* A (1 
H, t ItitMl.l 


> t. 4 ii 4 li'r(l 4 lr. 

m.M, !Vin»liiif«. \\< . 1 1 ’.ildi 



CHARLES GOREN / Cards 


Never trust a stranger 


I T IS too bad that the late, deeply lamented Damon 
Runyon was not a bridge player, because it's a dead 
sure thing that some marvelous bridge stories would 
have come from his typewriter. I wish that he, rather 
than I, could write the sad tale of what happened to a 
friend of mine who ignored lor perhaps didn’t know) 
the advice Runyon’s father once gave him. Shortly be- 
fore his death, the old gentleman said to young Damon: 
•‘Son, sometime, somewhere, a stranger will come up to 
you and show you a brand-new deck of cards, with the 
seal still unbroken, and he’ll offer to bet he can make the 
jack of spades jump out of this deck and squirt cider 
in your left ear. Son, do not bet, because sure as you do, 
you’re going to have an ear full of cider!” 

Which brings us to a bridge hand and the sad story 
about my friend. 

■’I was South,” said my friend, ’’and though you may 
not approve of my bidding four spades, you’ll agree it 
was a fine contract for the North-South hands.” 

"Yes,” I said, ‘‘I’ll have to agree co that.” 


liulh Ktdex THlnrrable 
Eagt dealer 

NORTH 



4 V 44 PASS PASS 

PASS 


“You’ll also have to agree that it was horrible luck to 
find the three missing trumps bunched in the West 
hand, so that I had to lose a trump trick along with two 
hearts and a diamond.” 

I gazed at the layout and said, “What happened?” 

“What happened? I went down one, of course, but 
that wasn't the worst of it! When it was over, a kibitzer 
offered to bet me he could make the hand! So I took 
him up of course — a rather substantial bet, by the way. 
And I lost! Can you believe it?” 

“Oh yes, I can.” I said, still gazing at the layout. 
“I suppose that West led the queen of clubs?” 

He nodded. “That’s right.” 

“So.” I said slowly, “the kibitzer won with the club 
ace, laid down a high trump, and got the bad news 
about the trump break.” 

“Yes, just as I got it in the actual play.” 

“But then.” I continued, “the kibitzer got smart. Ob- 
viously West didn’t have a heart— else he would have led 
it originally. So the kibitzer cashed the king of clubs and 
then led dummy’s little club and passed it to West, 
throwing off a diamond from his own hand. Right?” 

“Yes,” he said. “How did you know?” 

Choosing to ignore that not very complimentary ques- 
tion, I continued, “And West made his best return— a 
low diamond.” 

“Yes.” 

“The kibitzer won with the king, cashed the other 
high trump and the diamond ace and ruffed dummy’s 
remaining diamond. Still right?” 

“Yes,” he said sulkily. 

"Then he threw West in with the trump queen, and 
West had to give him, the kibitzer, a ruff-and-discard. 
That is. West had to lead a diamond or a club, and the 
kibitzer chucked a heart from dummy while he trumped 
in his own hand. After that, he had only one heart to 
lose. Still right?” 

“Yes! Are you going to tell me 1 should have played 
the hand that way at the table! That double-dummy 
way !” 

“Maybe not,” 1 said. “But I am going to tell you not 
to stick out your ear for a S(]uirt of cider!” 

EXTB.\ TRU K 

Sometimes you can overcome a bad break if you make 
it work for you instead of against you. The winning play 
is not quite as double-dummy as my friend would like to 
think. Declarer’s only hope is to throw West in and 
to keep East out. When East fails to follow the third 
club it affords a sure way to accomplish this. 



FOLK SONG 
SING ALONG 



"Sine Alone” is now a national iiavcimc, an<l 
Mitch Miller our national kaprll'iifitUt for 
community sinuine. I here seems to be no end 
10 the old chestnuts America enjoys sincine 
alone with Much and the Ciane- Here is the 
liflh album in ibis famous series, a collection 
of line, contaciotis folk son^s that invite you 
to join in 

FOLK SONGS— SING ALONG WITH MITCH 

CL 1316 CS 8118 M<reo 
GUARAISITEED MIGM-FIDELITY AND 
STER EO-FI DEUITY RECORDS BY 

fCOL UMBlA'H 

*"C«l«a»<t'’ • MiiusRit A<iiSiNelCMa64liO*tcMl»f 



Autographed Rackets 


"More and more 
the choice of 
the young 
tennis star" 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. > St. Louis 
Now York • Los Angeles • DoMos • Chicago 


HIGH FOCUS, HIGH HOPES 

continued from page 17 

javelin and diseus and the rest of it.” 

Alley learned his lessons well 
enough to win the New Jersey slate 
high school rhanijiionship. A.s a soph* 
omore at Syracuse he reached 24‘i 
feel f> inches, the best ever made by 
an ea.stern collegian, and he won the 
IC-IA championship. 

He was a good basketball player, 
too, but in a game at Syracuse he 
nearly ended his chance.s in track. 
Going up under the basket, he was 
trippetl anti came tlown heavily on 
his right elbow. Operated on for the 
removal of hone chips in January of 
19.57, he was out of action for the sea- 
son but spent a good deal of time 
thinking of training routines for 
throwing the javelin . He came up with 
an odd set of exercises. One of the 
things he iloes is spend time driving 
spikes into a tree with a heavy sledge. 

"When f was a kid 1 helped my 
dad build a kind of log house one 
summer,” hesaid. “I remembered the 
effort you have to use to hammer in 
nails over your head, and now I do 
that to develop snap in straightening 
my arm. I throw a light shot to de- 
velop strength, and sometimes I 
throw a golf hall to develop speed. 




IN wARMue CLOTHES, Javelin Star Alley 
can get off first-rate throws of 230 (eel. 


Then 1 run up and down the stadium 
steps a couple of times a week— six 
round trips, running up aiul walking 
down — to <ievelop leg strength and 
stamina. I work with heavy bar bells 
during the off sea.son to develop bulk 
strength, and I work with lighter bar 
bells during the season.” 

.Alley spends about three hours a 
day working out. Mis training firo- 
gram boosted his weight from 20 .') to 
217 pound.s this year. 

He uses a long, slingshot motion 
in throwing the javelin, with his arm 
extendefl more than most javelin 
throwers. 1 ’his gives him more speed 
and whip, but it is hard on his elbow. 
•T figure my arm will lust through 
the Olympics,” he said. “Then I'll 
retire.” 

Alley spends much of his practice 
lime trying to perfect his approach, 
a particularly thorny problem for 
most javelin competitors. 

“You have to learn to convert the 
forward momentum of your run-up 
into momentum for the javelin,” he 
says. “.And you have to get your 
l)ody into position to throw as you 
near the point of release. That means 
you have to change from a regular 
run to a serie.s of tTo.ss-sleps just be- 
fore you release the javelin. Lots of 
boys I have watched come to nearly 
a complete stop just before the throw, 
so that the run doesn't help them 
any. I can throw over 210 feet by 
taking just one .step, .so I figure right 
now I'm adding about HO feel from 
my run. I’ve watched Buil Held throw 
and watched movies of him, and I 
figure he gets about 110 feet from his 
run. I'm working to get that extra 
distance into mine. It's mostly a 
matter of timing aiul balance." 

The four cros.s-.steps Alley takes 
just before the release are. as he puts 
it. “four very quick dance steps.” To 
make them easier. Alley took ballet 
lessons during the off .season. "They 
would help any athlete,” he saitl. 
‘‘They're a big help in the run-up.” 

Alley's ambition, liesides being a 
member of a national championship 
track team, is to win the Olympic 
title and set a new javelin record. 
The record now is 2S1 feet 2 I 4 inches, 
set by Kgil Danielsen of Norway. 
Alley has watched movies of Daniel- 
sen in action, but he can’t tell how 
much Danielsen gets out of his run- 
up. But if Alley can get as much from 
his as Held does— 110 feet — and can 
throw 210 with only a step, it’s ob- 
vious that Danielsen 's record will be 
in precarioas position, indeed. end 
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Our photo shows the Triumph TR-lVs lOO horses 
in action with some really okk'r models at a Southern 
California ranch. 

The horses under the hood of a TR-:i are cciually 
at home west of Laramie or Long Island. 

They’n- thoroughbreds— took first in cla.ss in prac- 
tically every European Rally during the past five 
years. But theyTe not fussy. .. they enjoy their work. 



.Anri they’re extremely light eaters. You can count 
on up to .'Ll miles p(‘r gallon. 

B(“st of all. they’re <lomesticated. The TR-.3 does 
what you want to do. Or what your wife want.s to do, 
if she happens to he flriving. 

It adds up to performani’e (i.e. Fun!) that would 
cost at least S.'iOO more in any other sports car. 

Spring is here. Why wait? 

TR-3 

ONLY 62675'' 

Six reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 

1. DISC HRAKh'S StunUnrc) oquiptiu-nt on front wheels for maximum 
lirakinK ollicioiK V. stoi) in loss than :i riir li-nKlIi-'i from :«) m.p.h. 

2. lf^9l cc. RSiilSF. 100 horsepowor'. lop siieecl: 110 miles |>cr hour; 
arc-oh-raliiin- 0-.’>() in S sci utnis. 

3. KACINd CLUTCH heavy ihity, wovj-n lininK lo insure loneer life. 

4. KXHAl'ST SYSTEM 2 sIruiKht thruiixh miilllors rolit'v*' ba<'k 
pr«*.s.sur«', ini-reasf rnnini' ellicioni-y- 

5. SKAT.S Orthope<li<-ally rlfsiKned to redure strain, in.surir comlort. 

6. (rEAHHOX •l-sp<-c«l. short throw, synchromesh in 'Jn<l, Hnl anil toj). 

OPTIOSAl. EXTRAS OviTilrivc, liarti lop, rear .seal, wire wheels, 

white walls, nnil olhcrs ( ask your ilcalcr < . 

SERVICE Dealers in f\cry stale— over 7tX) in all— with service anil |mrl.s. 

-’ntry. plus stale nnil or lo« al taxes— .slightly higher West Coast. 


Part III: THE BILLY TALBERT STORY 


WHAT PRICE 
INDEPENDENCE? 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT with JOHN SHARNIK 

What does a tennis player do when the big time loses its 
glamour? Why does a Davis Cup captain get fired? Here, in 
the last of three parts, are Billy Talbert’s answers 


A i’AiRof matchingsilver-platedcujjs 
wpre on display at tlif Longwood 
Crickpt riul) in August 1!)46, just as 
thpy had been for most of the last 27 
years. Typically ungainly pieces of 
sporting silverware, too deep to make 
decent punch bowls, too roomy to fill 
with flowers, they l)ore the following 
inscription; 

United States National 
f.AWN Tennis Cha.mi’ionship 
Challenge Trophy 
National Chamimonship 

DOIHI.RS 

They were among the most attrac- 
tive prizes in the entire showcase of 
tennis awar<ls — and with a very par- 
ticular attraction for me. 

The war was over, the world was 
baek in joint again, and tennis seemed 
to be on the threshold of another 
golden age. All the ts^tablished stars 
were back, and there was a healthy 
reserve of fine newcomers crowding to 
the fore. And if I had ever had any 
doubts as to where I belonged in this 
happy, hungry crew, they were dis- 
pelled for good. 

I had not been entirely happy dur- 
ing the war. It’s no fun being a medi- 
cal misfit, even for the best of rea- 
sons, when ail your friends are off 
somewhere on the fighting line. I had 
tried war work for a while, then a job 
in an electronics plant, but neither 


seemed to suit me, An unhappy mar- 
riage did nothing to improve my state 
of mind, and I hud finally given in 
and gone back to tennis again. I’an- 
cho Segura and I had played number- 
less exhibition games in Army and 
Navy f)osts all up and down the land. 
And tennis had been reall.v good to 
me in the form of a job offered by 
William du Pont Jr. — a job which 
consisted mainly of helping him to 
manage his man.v sporting interests 
but still left me free to play about as 
much tennis as I liked. 

In the absence of so many stars I 
had no difficulty in holding my top 
ranking in the war-curtailed tourna- 
ment circuit. But when the buys 
came marching home, I was ready for 
them. I climbed up to the No. po- 
sition in the national listings and 
came within a hair of winning my 
great ambition, the national singles 
at Fore.st Hills. Frank Parker heat me 
out after I pulled a tendon in my left 
leg in a match that, injury or no in- 
jury, was as hard-fought as any 1 
had ever been in. Now I was in Boston 
with my old partner, Gardnar Mul- 
loy, for the national doubles again. 

The irresistible glamour of the dou- 
bles troph.v lay in the list of winners 
that followed the inscription. Starl- 
ing with ‘T5n9 — Norman E. Brooke's 
and Gerald Patterson,” that list 
added up to a tennis Hall of Fame, 


ranging over the whole history of the 
game since the golden age after World 
War I. An<l it was with no small fc'el- 
ing of pride that I could read two of 
the most recent entries: 

1942 Gardnar Mulloy 
AND William Talbert 
1945 I.T. Gardnar Mulloy 

AND WlLl.IAM F. TAI.BERT 
A tliird time would mean that the 
trophies were ours for keeps. Other 
doubles teams in the past had had 
the same chance to take permanent 
po.ssession of the cups, but no one 
bail ever done it. That was part of 
their legend and part of their special 
allure. 

E ver since that near miss against 
Allison and Van Hyn during my 
first tour of the eastern circuit, I had 
been carving out an increasingly com- 
fortable niche for myself as a dou- 
bles player. I felt at home on a singles 
court; the last few years' rankings 
showed llial. Bui doubles was really 
my game, and in Gardnar Mulloy. as 
a long string of victories proved, I 
had the perfect partner. I had learned 
my tactics early, and I had the con- 
trol to carry them out. Mulloy had 
the power it takes to make good tac- 
tics pay off. and we had worked well 
from the beginning. We had those 
two legs on the trophy to prove it — 
hut this third time turned out to be 
a battle all the way. 

Fortunately, Jack Kramer and Ted 
Schroeder, who like us were aiming 
to take the cups home for good, were 
eliminated in the semifinals by Don 
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A HAPPY FATHER »N NEW YORK. THE BOY FROM CINCINNATI POSES WITH MIS WIFE NANCY ANO SONS PETER. 7'/i (LEFT). AND PIKE. »’/i 


McNeill and Frank Guernsey in one 
of the biggest upsets in recent years. 
But McNeill and Guernsey, it be- 
came obviou.s the next afternoon 
when we met in the finals, were just 
as eager to keep the cup out of our 
hands as they’d been to block the 
Californians from it. Guernsey was 
the surprise of the tournament, ilis 
shots, though not powerful, were ter- 
ribly deceptive. Time after time he 
directed the course of play, maneu- 
vering the ball until the opening 
came, then flicking chalk off the lines 
with beautifully angled volleys. Mc- 
Neill, meanwhile, kept firing the 
heavy artillery. 

We kept pace, but in the fifth and 
final set we fell behind 5. We barely 
staved off defeat, and at 6 7, with 
Mulloy coming up on .service, 1 told 
myself: Here's one we can count on. 
anyway. Only suddenly we were h»‘- 
hind— 40 love. We just saved our- 
selves by winning five straight points. 

A few changes of court later, and 
we were behind 10 11— again with 
Mulloy serving. And again we were 
on the edge of disaster before a siring 
of winners saved u.s. 

At 13 14 it wa.s my turn to serve. I 


paused to take a swig of orange juice 

— better to be .sure, I told myself. 

My serve wa.sn’l working right. The 

score edged up to 30 40. If we lost this 
one it Was all over. 

I walked briskly back to the base 
line, brought my racket up in my pe- 
culiar. (juick, baekswingless motion. 
The ball went deep to Guernsey’s 
liackhand. He played a beautiful, low, 
long cross-court shot out of reach of 
.Mulloy at the net. I was positive I 
couldn’t get to it, yet I knew 1 just 
had to. .Vt the last moment I brought 
my racket around sharply. The racket 
connected, and the ball shot back 
acros.s the court, past Guernsey and 

— I thought— into the alley for a 
point. I was dismayed when 1 saw 
Guernsey and McNeill rush toward 
each other jubilantly, their hands 
outstretched in congratulations. 

Gardnar and I looked around in 


ABOUT THE BOOK 

The story of Billy Talbert’s career 
has just appeared in greatly ex- 
panded form in Playing fur Life, by 
William F. Talbert with John Shur- 
nik I Little, Brown and Co., $4). 


confusion. There was a rumble of dis- 
belief from the stands. There had been 
no “out” call from the linesman. A 
moment later my first impression was 
confirmt'd. “Deuce!” the umpire 
called, in a firm, clear voice. My re- 
turn had been good, and we were 
.still in the match. I went back to the 
base line and made good on my serve. 
Fourteen all. 

The score went to 15 1.5, 16 16, 
17 17 and 18 18. No set in a national 
doubles final had ever gone that long. 
McNeill served. The score became 
deuce, our advantage, back to deuce, 
and then McNeill erred and we went 
on to win the game. 

For the first lime now we held the 
upper hand — the score 111 18 in our 
favor, only one game needed to win, 
and Mulloy, whose service bad been 
the most effective on the court, was 
stepping u|i again. 

Gardnar .served — a fine one. 'I'he 
return went back to him. short. He 
picked it up on a half volley. Guern- 
sey volleyed hack, down the middle. I 
moved, out it off and rapped it sharp- 
ly between Guernsey and McNeill. 
We were one point from the title. 
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M ulloy planted himself carefully at 
the base line, wiped his rackLd haiul 
against his flannels and deliverL'd a 
perfect, high-bounding twist into the 
backhand corner. The return was 
cross-court. Mulloy, moving up fast, 
reached it on the volley this time, 
punched it low and deep. McNeill 
dug it uj). Another e.xchange, and then 
a return came soft to my backhand. 

I angled it sharply into the opening 
on McNeill’s side ol the court, and 
through for the wiiinr-r. The crowd 
let out a slmut in unison. Mulloy an<l 
I were champions for the thirfl lime. 

Three weeks after LongwooLl, Mul- 
loy and 1 won the clinching doubles 
point for the United StatL's in the 
Davis Cup playolT against Sweden. 
Now, along with the other members 
of the United States team, I had a 
shot at the second of the season's big 
prizes. In November we would be 
heading for Sydney, to challenge Au.s- 
tralia for tiie international trophy. 

Australia was something none of us 
was i|Uite prepared for. Mulloy, Kra- 
mer, Schroeder, Frank 1‘arker. Tom 
Browji and I — as ranking tennis play- 
ers — were all usetl to being lionized on 
the tnurnument circuit. But all of 
that was nothing compared to the 
fierce glare of publicity that was 
turned on us as sooji as we steppt'd 
out of the huge flying boat and into 
the warmth of Australia's upside- 
down summer. 

As far as the reporters were con- 
cerned. we didn't just give interviews 
— we had to hold press conferenci's 
with wliole hatclies of reporters at 
once. They were not only concerned 
witli the daily state of every play<‘r’s 
health and tenjiis strokes. tht‘y were 
alsLT as intereste<l in our private lives 
as if we were movie celebrities. 

"Wlial about your divorce. Billy’.’ 
Could you tell us just a bit about 
that'’” 

"I'd ralluT skip it. if you ilon’t 
mind.” 

••.\ny plans to remarry'?” 

“No.” I said. 1 felt uncomfortal)le. 

"Well, now. you weren’t in service 
during the war. You had some sort 
of exemption, I presume’?” 

There it wa.s — the (|Uestion al)()ve 
all that 1 disliked having to an- 
swer. I gave them the explanation 
that had been suflicient for the news- 
papers back home when the draft 
board turned me down: "Medical 
reasons.” 

"Yi*s, I understaml that, but just 


what sort? I mean, would you mind 
being a little more specitic?" 

I tried to ktH*p it simple. "1 had 
diabetes,” I sai<l lightly. 

"Fully rt'covered now. 1 suppose?” 

"] say,” another ri*porter jjut in, 
"isn't that rather extraonlinary? I 
mean to say, one doe.sn’t recover from 
diabetes, to the best of my knowl- 
edge. And I ha<l the impression that 
diabetics aren’t permitted to take 
exercise.” 

It was all in the |)apers the next 
day. along with a picture of me in 
action: "Billy Talbert, who conducts 



Ills career in tennis with a liypoder- 
niic needle as well as a racket. The 
.American Davis Cup star is a dia- 
Ivetic. playing the game under doc- 
tor’s super\ ision since the age of 1 1.” 

A day or two later, when we reached 
-Melbourne, the site of the Challenge 
Hound, 1 found a note addressed to 
me under the lellerheatl of a local 
organization (ledicatE*d to the train- 
ing and care of diabetics. As a "well- 
known” athlete, it sai<i, I was in a 
position to be of "inspiration and iti- 
estimalile lielp to fellow sufferers of 
diabetes.” Could I spare a couple of 
hours, some time in the near future, 
to play a brief tennis exhibition for a 
group of diabetic children and per- 
haps chat with lliem afterward for a 
while? 

I didn't care for tliat term "fellow 
sufferers.” I wasn’t a "sufferer” of 
anything: my idea was to lick it and 
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Ipave it behind, to get as far away 
from it as possible. There were com- 
parable organizations back home. I 
had always given them a wide berth. 

If I had been completely my own 
agent I wouhl have done the same 
down in Melbourne. But I wasn’t ju.st 
acting for Bill Talbert, private citizen 
and tennis player. I was a representa- 
tive of the U.S. That little emblem 
on the pocket of my blazer, identify- 
ing me as a member of the American 
Davis Cup team, was a responsil)ility 
as well as an honor. 

And so one morning I drove out to 
one of Melbourne’s handsome parks. 
With me was Gardnar Mulloy, who 
had agreed to come along as my op- 
position. Several dozen youngsters, 
some as young as 7 or 8, others In their 
late teens, were as.sembled around the 
hard-surfaced public court. I could 
feel the dozens of eyes on me as I took 
the court with my rackets under my 
arm. 1 waved a hello to the group, 
acknowledging the director’s intro- 
<luction. In spite of myself, I felt an 
imme<liate contact with them. 

For the kids’ benefit, I called over 
to Mulloy, who bad taken his posi- 
tion across the net: “I’m warning 
you, (Jardiiar, I’ve hail my insulin, 
I’ve had my breakfast, and I’m ready 
for anything this morning.’’ I turned 
to the boys and added: “Mr. Mul- 
loy, here, isn’t a member of the club, 
like you and me, but he’s a fine fellow 
ju.st the same. Maybe we’ll make him 
an honorary member.” 

There was a cheer of assent from 
the gang. 

We played a set. pausing every now 
and then to explain some aspect of 
the game for the younger kids. Even 
though we were taking things easy, 
our audience seemed to be as wrapped 
up in the proceedings as if there were 
a trophy at stake. They cheered con- 
stantly and with unreserved parti- 
sanship. I was their boy. 

“You ought to bring this crowd 
along with you next lime you play a 
tournament,” Mulloy said during a 
change of court. "An outsider doesn’t 
stand a chance around here.” 

I grinned. “You know who’d belter 
win this match. If it isn’t me, you 
may never get out of here alive.” 

When we returned to the hotel, 
in time for lunch and the afternoon 
practice session, I realized that, what- 
ever re.servations I might have start- 
ed with. I’d enjoyed myself. 

What I didn’t realize yet was that 
1 had started something that was to 
continued 
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be- almost as big a factor in my life 
as tennis. From now on I was a sort 
of unofficial diabetes consultant to 
the world. 

1 7 wasn’t very long after I got hack 
from Australia before I had to face 
up to the fact that my life was chang- 
ing. Not just because my new fame 
as a diabetic was involving me in cor- 
respondence and consultation with 
all kinds of trouble<l diabetics every- 
where: there wa.s something else, too. 
There wa.s a girl. 

Her name was N'aney Pike. She was 
a slender girl with <lark eyes, jet liair 
and a small, finely molded face, and 
when she smiled it was a total illumi- 
nation. She lived in New York with 
her family, worked as an editor for 
roffMc, the fashion magazine, and 
took her job seriously. I foun<l this 
out when I tried to keep her out late, 
after midnight, in some of the places 
I knew where the music was mellow 
and the lights were dim. I also found 
out that after I reluctantly took her 
home and went to these places my- 
self, their magic was gone. 1 discov- 
ered for the first time in my life, when 
Nancy wasn’t around, what it was 
like to he lonely. 1 felt the need of 
someone— lier~and it bothered me. 

We saw more and more of each oth- 
er. ami then something happened 
that clinched it, for me. I had a 
relapse, a had one. Dispirited and 
restless. I had taken to staying up 
a little too late, alone, drinking a 
little too much. I forgot about the 
danger signs. I became moody, 
strangely tired, irritable. I even 
quarreled with Nancy about her early 
going-home habits, and after one 
such quarrel, when I finally got home 
at about 15 a.m., I went to sleep and 
didn’t wake up. 

It was Nancy who saved me. Wor- 
ried and saddened by the bickering 
we had fallen into, she calle<l the ho- 
tel at noon the next <lay. When I 
didn’t answer, she became alarmed 
and asked them to look m on me. 
When they informed her lliat I was 
lying in bed. unconscious, she rushed 
over, got an ambulance and watched 
as I was taken, inert and unknowing, 
to the hospital. 

It was a very close call and, wor.se 
still. I had no excuse. It took hours 
before huge amounts of a sugar so- 
lution, injected intravenously, finally 
brought me around. I had three days 
in the hospital to think things over, 
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long days when it was impossible to 
avoid thinking, as I had Ikhmi tloing 
for so long. And the more 1 thought, 
the more I realize*! that things had 
to be different, that I finally had to 
consider my future seriously. 

It wasn't just enough to be free. I 
had to do something with my free- 
dom. otherwise it became a kind of 
slavery in itself. I’d get busy, I de- 
cided, and begin making the rounds. 
Somewhere lliere was a spot for a ten- 
nis player with a pretty good busi- 
ness hi'ad. 

M y chance came unexpectedly one 
eveningwhen Nancy and I had 
finished dinner. .-Xs I helped her with 
her coat and started toward the door, 
a hand r*'aclied out from one of the 
tables and a tall, graying man stood 
up. “Billy, how've you been?” 

“Fine. Tom." I turned to Nancy, 
'■'rhis is Mr. Johnson. Misa Pike.” I 
knew Johnson, like .so many people, 
from some place on the tennis court. 
At the moment I couldn’t remember 
where. 

“I haven’t s«‘pn you since the na- 
tionals," he said, giving me the clue. 
I had met him at the West Side Ten- 
nis Club in Forest Hills. “What are 
you doing with yourself these days?" 
"Looking for a job," I said. 

"rve got one for you." 

“I’ll take it.” 

Johnson's ruddy face stiffened in 
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surprise, then crumpled into a wide 
smile. He bcKun to chuekle. "For a 
niomenl I iliou^ht maybe we were 
really koIiik to do busine-s-s." 

"I’m ready if you are.” I was se- 
riou-s. ‘rhere were only just so many 
chanee.s, and I couldn’t be sure how 
many I'd used ujj already. 

"All riKht.” .Johnson said. “Be at 
my olliee first thing in the morning.” 
I took his car<l and .slippe<l it into my 
pocket. 

In the cab Nancy turnetl to me 
with a look of amazement. "Who,” 
she said, “was calling who'.s bluff? If 
I understand what went on in that 
high-powered transaction, you just 
went to work for .Mr. Johnson.” 

“That’s the way I understand it.” 
I felt as if a huge weight had just 
been lifted from my shoulders. 

“What kind of job is it? What does 
he do?” 

"I haven't the ghost of an idea,” 
I said honestly. "Something in Wall 
Street. That's as much as 1 know." 
I took the card out of my pocket and 
turned on the dome light in the cab. 
".Security Banknote Company.” I 
read. “Sound.s solid enough, tinesn’t 
it?” 

“It sounds like a full-time career, 
too. What about tennis?” 

“Nancy," I sai<l. almost persuad- 
ing myself that I meant it, “I dutiT 
care. If it has to lie one thing ur tlie 
other, then I’ve just got to forget 


about the tennis. Do you mitul if I 
take you borne a little early?” I add- 
ed. "I want to make sure of a good 
start tt)morrow." 

iMy usual running start on a day 
was a lillU* too brisk for Wall Street. 
I had been waiting out.side the door 
of Johnson’s office for half an hour 
before he arrived. He shook my hand 
and let! me inside. 

“What I've been looking for,” he 
said, “is a man who can do a .selling 
job. I've seen enough of you around 
the temiis club to think you can do 
it.” 

‘Tve had some experience,” I said. 

“I knew that.” He moved a few 
things on his desk. "How much do 
you know about our company?" 

"Not a thing." 

“No rea.son you should. Fortunate- 
ly, people in the financial field do 
kt\<iw alxmt us. Foreign countries, 
loo.” He pointed to a display of 
framed documents that, lined the of- 
fice walls— samples of foreign cur- 
rencies, stock and bond certificates. 

"All tho.se are our work," Johnson 
said with some pride. "We printed 
them. That’s what we are, l)a.sically 
— printers. In a very speeial field, 
with special re()uiremeiUs. Curren- 
cies. securities, any kind of financial 
document representing an organiza- 
tion’s promise to make good cm its 
word. A company votes a new stock 
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issue; wt* draw up and design and 
print the paper. // we can convince 
the company we can do the job a.s 
well as we think we can, and bt‘ttpr 
than our competition." 

Johnson took a cigarette from a 
l)ox on his desk and offered me one. 
I shook my head. 

"N'ow Ihire,” he said, ‘ is where 
our salesmen come in. Which means 
you. if you’re still interested.” 

"I’m witli you," I said. 

'The phone rang. Johnson answerer! 
it. cupped his liand over the mnuth- 
l)iece and .said, "One of our men. Slay 
where you are, Billy.” 

I judged by the phone conversa- 
tion that it wa.sn’l easy to convince a 
company, no matter how well known 
Security Banknote might be. John- 
son seemed disturbed. But what I 
heard couUln't havi* sounded luckier 
to me. tough one," Johnson said, 
putting down the phone and turning 
hack to mr‘. "You'll find out that a 
hoard of directors is just like any 
cu.stomer. You’ve got to be able to 
see them in order to sell them. Looks 
a.s if the competition may have an 
inside track on this dr*al." 

I tried to sound casual. "Maybe 
I can help." I said. "I know a man on 
the board of the company you were 
just talking about. I'm sure I can at 
least get into his oflice.” 

Johnson pursr'd his lips approving- 
ly. "(ro ahead aiul try it." 

I picked up the phone. In a few 
minutes I had an appointment tor 
Johnson and me later in the week. 

Tom glanced at his watch and 
.slapped me on the back. "Half an 
hour on the job and you're on your 
way to earning your first commission. 
Not had." He hitched up his chair. 
"Maybe you and I had better get a 
little business of our own settled.” 

1 took 11 deep breatli. I had come 
in ready to accept almost any rea- 
sonable terms. But luck had put me 
on the offensive, in a position that I 
hadn’t expected. In a situation like 
this on the tennis court I knew what 
I'd do: I’d go all out. 

"’rom." I said carefully, "if we 
make this sale, you can chalk it up 
to tennis. I think I can safely say 
I’d never have been able to make 
that phone call if it hadn’t been for 
tennis." 

Johnson nodded, somewhat pu'/.- 
zled. 

"A lot of people you have to deal 
with in this business are tennis peo- 


ple." I went on. "Fans, club mem- 
bers. friends of the game. I probably 
know quite a few of them already 
from playing tournaments around t he 
country. If I can keep getting around 
among th«*se people. I think 1 can do 
a better jol> for you.” 

"You mean you intend to keep 
playing tennis." 

"I mean I think it's important for 
me to kii'p playing tennis. I don’t 
mean going on the circuit; I mean 
getting to a few of the big tourna- 
ments. Keeping myself in touch witli 
tlie game.” 

John.son swung around in his chair, 
saying nothing for a moment. 

"How do we know you won’t be 
giving your attention to tennis in- 
stead of the job? I don't mean you’tl 
do it ileliberately," he added. "But 
where's the incentive? If it came 
down to a choice between a match 
and a contract . . . well, you could 
sit back on your guarantee and let 
the contract go. We’ve got to consid- 
er the risk." 

"Suppose I lake llie risk.” 

"How?" 

"Whatever guarantee you usually 
give your men, suppose I take a small- 
er one.” 

Johnson thought that over. 

"Ami.” I ailded quickly, "a fatter 
commission.” 

John.son stared at me, shook his 
head and laughed. "Billy,” he said, 
"I should have known I was in for a 
tough match when I took you on." 
He stood Uf) and offered me ills hand. 
"It's a deal. I think we're both going 
to he glad we made it." 

N ancy and 1 were married in the 
fall of UI48— four months after 
I landed the first contract in Wil- 
mington, two months after (lardnar 
Mulluy and I won our fourth nation- 
al douhle.s championship and a few 
weeks after wi* won our first dou- 
bles point in a Davis Cup Challenge 
Round, [lart of a 5-0 sweep over the 
.Australians. Nancy was in the stands 
at both those tennis events, as shi- 
ha.s been many times in the years 
since. She has also been in my corner 
through many rounds in the cam- 
paign to live successfully with dia- 
betes. .And I am not the only diabetic 
who has gained a lot by her being 
there. With Nancy’s help I found real 
satisfaction in helping the many peo- 
ple who wrote to me about their dia- 
betes problems— the kind of satisfac- 
tion that comes with getting a letter 
routhnir<1 
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and a snapshot of a laughing young 
girl at play who a year before had 
been treated like a hopeless invalid, 
or a visit from a man who. having 
oon.sulted me about the advisability 
of his taking a job as a mail carrier, 
came back six months later to tell me 
happily that his only complaint now 
was flat feet. ‘‘Try curing llml with 
a lump of sugar!” he said with a grin. 

The job went well, too. More and 
more my tennis contacts came to my 
aid, and even with a wife, a baby son 
and another on the way, I felt secure. 
And 1 was still well up on my tennis 
game— enough to beat a man like 
Fancho Gonzales for the Southamp- 
ton Trophy in 194!>, enough to come 
within a whisper of winning the na- 
tional doubles for a fifth time with 
Gardnar Mulloy in 1959 lan Austral- 
ian team beat us in the finals i, enough 
to take a promising young newcomer 
from my home town of Cincinnati 
under my wing anil help him in a 
spectacular climb to No. .‘i player 
in the U.S. rankings in two seasons. 
Tony 'I'rahert, in fact, was to become 
our best hope in I^avis Cup competi- 
tion: but I was to be playing a new 
role, one I had never considered be- 
fore. A couple of months before the 
1953 Challenge Hound I was picked 
to be captain of the U.S. Davis Cup 
team. 

It was a tough a.s.signment. For the 
last three years the .\ustralians had 
reigned supremt* with their huge crop 
of eager young players, while our 
own ranks ha<l been thinned by the 
growing professional circuit. But the 
gloomy prophecies concerning our 
team's chances proved to be exag- 
gerated. .\t the end of the second 
da.v's play, at the huge Kooyong Sta- 
dium in Melbourne, the score stood, 
incredibly: United States '2, .\us(ralia 
1. The one-pnint margin repre.sented 
an astonishing straight-set victory in 
the doubles, in which 'rraherl and his 
partner. Vic Seixas, totally baffled 
the .\ustralian team. The device they 
used to do it was one that Mulloy 
and I had put into practice some 
years before at the suggt^lion of 
Mercer Beasley, the celebrated tennis 
coach. 

The device was a system of signals, 
staged with almost theatrical effect. 
Before each point on our service, the 
net man would suddenly turn his 
hack on the other team and flash a 
sign to the server, like a baseball 
catcher instructing his pitcher. One 


signal meant that as soon as the hall 
was served the net man was going to 
shift to the opposite side of the court. 
In that case the server would cross in 
the opposite direction to cover the 
other side. An alternate signal indi- 
cated that the net man would stay 
put. whereupon the server woui<l 
come to net on his normal side of the 
court. 

Simple as it was, this sclieme had 
the powerful elements of mystery and 
novelty: that sudden, unusual move 
by the man at the net as he wheeled 
to face his partner was upsetting. The 
Australians fell apart under the psy- 
chological blow. 

The doubles victory, however, was 
not quite enough. On the third day 
Traberl was beaten by young Lewis 
Hoad in one of the most exciting 
matches in recent Davis Cup history, 
and then Seixas lost to the other half 
of the Aussies’ boy-genius act, Ken 
Hosewall. We were going home cov- 
ered with the glory of an unexpected 
near-miss, but still empty-handed. 

In the locker room afterward, Tra- 
bert glanced back from the mirror he 
was using to knot his tie. "You know 
something'.’” he said, with an expres- 
sion of surprise, as if a happy thought 
had suddenly struck him. "We’re 
good enough to beat those guys.” 

"All right,” I said, "let’s. Next 
year.” 

And 1954 was indeed our year. 
When the Challenge Hound began 
before a record crowd of more than 
2.),0U0 people at While City Stadi- 
um, we were in good shape. Trabert, 
ready and eager to play the opener, 
had. in fact, drawn the first match, 
against .-Vustralia's Lew Hoad. 

It was a contest of powerful hitters, 
but Tony gave it something besides 
muscle. .\ tricky wind inert'ased the 
risks of a big service: we agreed that 
the situation called for less speed and 
more control. Tony, cutting down 
on the force of his first serve, got it 
in consistently. Hoa<l, on the other 
hand, faulted and was obliged to come 
in with an easier secontl serve. 

From my canvas chair on the side- 
lines I watched the match see.saw, 
first in Tony's favor, then Hoad’s. 
Too often Trabert was being passed 
at the net from Hoad’s l)ackhan(l. I 
kept looking for some pattern in the 
Australian’s game that we could an- 
ticipate. Finally, in the second set, 
I spotted something. 

At the next change of court I told 
Trabert, as I dried the handle of his 
racket with a towel, "Watch that 
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backhand. When the ba!) comes in 
high to him on that side, he’s hitting 
it straight down the line. When it 
comes to him low, he drives it cr«)ss- 
court with top spin.” 

Tony nodded, rinsing his mouth 
with water. When play resumed he 
re.sponded perfectly, anticipating 
Hoad’s returns and cutting them off 
with a volley. 

Still Hoad hehl firm, and, after a 
grueling series of games in the third 
set, he led 7 games to fi, 40.:10 in 
points, on his own serve. One more 
point would give him a lead of tw(» 
sets to one — and that could finish 
Tony's chances. 

Hoad served, deep ainl liigh to ’I’ra- 
bert’s backhand, and rushed to the 
net behind it. Trabert turned sharply 
cros.s-court and also move*! in. At 
close range they peppere*! each other 
with an exchange of volleys before 
Hoad stepped into one and sent it 
murderously right at Trabert. Tony, 
Hinging up his racket in self-defense, 
stabbed at the l)all. Incredibly, it 
popped across the net. Hoa*l lunged 
and drove the ball beautifully down 
the line from his backhan<l — and out 
of court. It was one of those unpre- 
dictable breaks of the game, and Tony 
took full advantage of it. He went 
on to win the game, the .set and the 
match. 

N ow IT was Seixas' turn. Ro-sewall, 
his nemesis, had beaten him once 
again in an Australian tournament 
only a week or two before. But Kose- 
wall, too, had a pattern: a tendency 
to hit cross-court off his relatively 
weak forehand. Seixa.s' tactic was to 
get to liosewall's forehand as ijuickly 
iis possible and move to the net, cov- 
ering against a cros.s-<*ourl return. 

Harry Hopman, seated <lown the 
sideline from me, evidently saw what 
was happening. I could see him ear- 
nestly giving instructions to young 
Rosewall during a break, doing back 
onto the court, Ken began to chip 
ome of his forehands softly down the 
ne. Another countermeasure was 
•illed for: Sei.xas had to avoid com- 
•iiitling himself too <juickly, had to 
oold back his move to the net mo- 
mentarily, so that he wouldn’t he 
caught going the wrong way and 
would be in a position to lake the 
chip shot. 

The first set went to Seixas. In the 
second he began to show «listressing 
.signs of his old habits, missing shots 
he should have made without much 
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"Our Moto-Mower 24" Roto-Ride^is the 
best investment we ever made— even 
our 10-year-old-son operates it safely” 


says Mrs. WILBUR STUCKEY. Loveland, Ohio 
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troul)!**, losing leads that had .soonied 
safe. Finally, on a crucial point late 
in the .set. Rosewall hit a hall that 
looked out — to just about everyone 
in the stadiuni except the linesman, 
who eallerl it "in.” \'ic came storming 
toward the umpire's stand, cleneliing 
his lists and Rrimacing in prott*st. But 
then he slopped. With a gi-sture of 
impatience he brusheil hi.s dismay 
asUle, went hack to work, and in two 
more sets put Kosewall down. 

•-\s we came up for the doubles, on 
the second day. we were in the driv- 
er's seat. The .Australians pul up a 
tremendous fight, but, as \'ic put it 
onee, "they’re just delaying the in- 
evitable." Seixas and Trahert finally 
slammed the door with the winning 
point. They pummeled each other 
hapi)il.\', and I rati onto the court to 
console the Australians and congratu- 
late my own players for winning hack 
the Davis Cup. 

Three years later, on a Sunday 
morning, not long after what tennis 
people were calling "the moral vic- 
lor.\‘ over Australia in 1!>57,'' while 
I was taking advantage of some uti- 
.seasonably mild February weather Viy 
rolling grounders to young Tike on 
the terrace of our apartment, I was 
called to the phone. U was Victor 
Denny, a Seattle inv<‘Stment banker, 
who had been j-lected president of the 
USLT.A a month before. I tossed the 
ball to l‘ike and hurried in. anxiou.s 
to hear what the new chief of organ- 
ized tennus might have to tell me and 
totally unpreparetl for what 1 was 
about to hear. 

I listened, not puite believing it. 
then headed hack toward the ter- 
race, feeling numb. 

Nancy met me on the stairs. "Bad 
new.s?” she said, reading the expres- 
sion on my face. 

I sat down on the stairs. ‘Tve just 
been fired.” 

"Fired? By the magazine? The dia- 
lieles as.sociation? Which one of your 
dozen jobs — ” she stopped. "You're 
serious.” 

"By the tennis association. I’m not 
the Davis Cup captain any more.” 

"You're not spriou.s. Willy, it's a 
gag." 

I shook my bead. "That was Victor 
Denny on the phone.” 

"What did he say? Why? They 
didn’t expect you In win, did they?” 

"It i.sn’t that. It coukln’t he. In 
fact, he said everybody thought I’d 
done a fine job.” 
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“Then what Is the reason?” 

"I don’t know. All he said was that 
they had never intended the job to be 
permanent, which is true enough, and 
they decided to make a change.” I 
was trying to think this over. “You 
know,” I said, “I’ve been doing this 
job for years— all the work and the 
trips away from home — because I felt 
I owed so much to tennis. And now 
they tell me forget it, the debt is 
squared, we don't want anything 
more from you. 1 ought to be relieved, 
but I guess my pride is hurt.” 

For the first time since I was a 
young diabetic learning his way 
around a cement court, I couldn’t 
stomach the thought of tennis. 

I N THE morning the phone started 
to ring early, and kept ringing. Old 
tennis friends, reporters, business as- 
sociates, even some tennis officials 
who had, apparently, not been in on 
the decision and were surprised by it. 
Some of them had already made oth- 
er phone calls themselves in an effort 
to find an explanation for what had 
happened. 

The team’s performance didn’t 
seem to have anything to do with the 
issue, as Denny had assured me. But 
there had been other complaints: I had 
been too "liberal” with the players 
(that oldest complaint of all). I had 
taken functions on myself that prop- 
erly belonged to USLTA committees 
(making personal pronomicements 
about the team). 1 had issued strong 
statements that ought to have come 
from higher sources if they were to be 
made at all (the criticism of players 
who had declined the trip to Aus- 
tralia; proposals for changes in tennis 
which I had discussed with reporters 
and put into print under my own by- 
line in Sports Illustrated). I had 
failed to cooperate with the tennis 
association in enforcing its rule limit- 
ing overseas play by United States 
players (telling Barry MacKay it was 
all right for him to go on and play a 
few tournaments on the international 
circuit). 

That, at least, was the case as it was 
explained to me unoHicially. Official- 
ly, I was never told anything more. 

Well, perhaps I had no reason to 
he surprised. It was as the doctor 
had told me: “A little less independ- 
ence wouldn’t do you any harm.” 
Even my father, who had taught me 
to be that way, hadn’t found it easy 
to live with. This was what it had 
taken to change me from idle diabetic 
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to eager tennis player. T could under- 
stand now wliat I was, but I knew I 
would never really changi' again. 

As I reached tny oflice the phone on 
my desk wa.s ringing, too. Charley 
Hare wa.s on the line. 

“Can't believe it. Willy,” he said. 

“ Damnedest thing 1 ever heard of.” 

"‘They pay the hills for the team." 

I reminded him. ‘‘1 gU4‘S.s they’ve got 
a right to fire the captain.” 

"You've (lone a good job. Willy. 
Kveryhody knows it.” 

“Thanks," I said. "I hope the next 
guy does better. It would bo nice if 
we won for a change. The hell with it 
anyway. Let’s talk about something 
else. How's Mary?" 

"Fine, fine as ever.” He hesitated. 
"Look, maybe this isn’t tlie best lime 
to bring this up, but I've worked out 
some of th** figures on this Junior 
Chamber of Commerce tennis pro- 
gram. The tournaments, j ou know.” 

"I know." 

“Well, it isn't going to lie easy. It’ll 
take Sld.OOO to run the program at 
the top.” He paused again. "I don’t 
suppo.se you’re in any mood right noV.' 
to think about raising ?10,0()() to pro- 
mote tennis.” 

I .swuNc around in my chair and 
stared out the window, thinking 
about what Charley was saying. p]ven 
through the grime and shadow of 
downtown New York, tlie day was 
bright and clear. The air had a false 
hut inviting hint of spring. It wa.s the 
kiiui of day when. 2'> years before in 
Cincinnati. 1 would have been hurry- 
ing home from school to dig my racket 
out of tlie closet and head for the ten- 
ni.s courts at Coy Field. 

I made up my mind. 

"'I'here are plenty of peojile who 
love tennis almost a.s much as you ami 
I do.” I said. "If I talk to them, may- 
be they'll come through with a con- 
tribution. I ought to be able to raise 
the ten thousand somehow.” 

“(lood show, Willy. I hoped you 
wouldn't cliange your mind about the 
program. It's really going to In* a fim* 
thing for the game if we gel it going 
right.” 

"I'm sure it will, Charley.” 
"How's your own game these days? 
National Indoor Cliampionship’s 
coming up, you know. Planning to go 
in and show the kids a few sliots?” 

1 could almost feel the satisfying 
heft of tlie racket in my liand. 

"ril be in it,” I said. end 
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Wo^ ^kman’s Compensation 


Factorylike Jamaica, which 
may shut forever this year, 
flourished in a proletarian air 


J AMAICA, the ugly darling of the 
N’ew York racing fans, opened 
this spring for what will {irohahly I>p 
the last season in its 5fi-year history. 
Next year it may be on its way to 
becoming a middle-income housing 
development for the workers in the 
needle and building trades unions, 
which have indicated interest in the 
Jamaica site. Thi.s, some chronic re- 
formers might say. Ls altogether fit- 
ting and proper, for Jamaica has in its 
time no doubt done its part in deprit'- 
ing a number of hard form workers in 
New York’s five boroughs of decent 
housing and an adequate income. But 
it is not for this reason that Jamaica, 
often called the poor man’s Saratoga. 
face,s the bulldozer’s blade. Like its 
proletarian counterpart in Brooklyn, 
Kbhets Field, it is doomed by it.s ob- 
solescence. It will not, however, be 
soon forgotten. 

Jamaica, a strictly concrete, utili- 
tarian race track, ha.s always been 
mure popular with $2 bettors, who 
sometime.s bet 20 b and .oOs, t han beau- 
tiful Belmont or the old Aqueduct, 
now being replaced by a dream track. 
At Aqueduct the salt breezes cooled 
off horseplayers now ami then. At 


Belmont bettors had a grove of tret*s 
to sit under between race.s. But Ja- 
maica. more constricted and looking 
like a belting factory, was never 
marred by such frills. Jamaica repre- 
sented pure, pristine greed. It was al- 
ways as ugly as sin. There wa.s no 
place to sit down under trees. In fact, 
it was hard to find a tree, and the 
only place to sit wa.s in the 17,.o00 
seats in the grandstand and club- 
house. That never kept people away. 
The largest number of people ever 
to go to a New York track was at 
Jamaica on Memorial Day of 194.5 
— fiJ.dTO paid, turnstile-registered 
patrons. 

'L’he opcning-<lay crowd at Jamaica 
on Monday, .\pril 27. 190:1 was 18.- 
OUO. That was very good for the time. 
wh4‘n the five boroughs of (Ireater 
New York had a mere :}.o0i),0(i0 in- 
habitants. h’ive hundred of the open- 
ing-day crowd represented Tammany 
Hall, which controlled New York po- 
litically at the moment. .Several of the 
founding fathers of Jamaica were 
Tammany leaders. "Big 'rim” Sulli- 
van, who dominated the East Side of 
New York, controlled them-w Metro- 
politan Jockey Club, which put up 
Jamaica to compete with New York's 
five other tracks: Sheepshead Bay. 
Brighton Beach, Gravesend, Morri.s 
Park and A(iueducl. 

On that opening day, Sullivan 
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sent “one of the biggest commis- 
sions he ever placed on a horse" into 
the big betting ring, where 65 book- 
makers could accommodate 10,000 
customers, i Another 65 could operate 
for 10,000 more bettors in the sur- 
rounding infield.) He is rumored to 
have won $20,000 on his own horse. 
Setauket. in the second race, and he 
won in a romp. Kugone Wood, a Tam- 
many lobbyist at the state legislature 
in Albany, and also one of the found- 
ers of Jamaica, for whom the Wood 
Memorial, one of .Jamaica's biggest 



8E.SKIMMERE0 "Big Tim" Sullivan, Fust 
Side bliss Ilf Tammany, at 1903 opi-ning. 

stakes, is nametl, was also a heavy 
bettor. He used to bet with Tim Mara, 
a popular bookmaker of the era. until 
one day Mr. Mara, a pious man. 
caught Mr. Wood telling his beads as 
his horse wa.s coming down thestretch. 
"Don’t ever try betting with me 
again,” .Mr. Mara said .sternly. "I can 
beat you any time, but I can't beat 
you and dod.” 

'I'he big race on opening day in 
l‘»():{ was the Kxcelsior, still run l)ui 
not on opening day. William C. Whit- 
ney’s 4-year-old bay colt Blackstock 
won and took .$6.7:50 of the .$10,000 
purse. I The purse of the last PJxcelsior 
to he run at .Jamaica this year is .$25,- 
00(1.] .\mong those present to watch 
the victory besides .Mr. Whitney and 
his son. Harry I’ayne Whitney, were 
Jim Jeffries. llien lieavyweight cham- 
pion of the world. Bob Fitzsimmons, 
from whom Jeffries had won the title 
four years before, and Kid McCoy, 
claimant to the middleweight title 
at the time. 

.Many celebrities have gone to Ja- 
maica in the ensuing years, but they 
were always lost in the proletarian 
shuffle. Nobody did any socializing at 
Jamaica, aiul nobody ever cared what 
anybody else wore. The theme song 
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of Jamaica might well have been The 
Sideu'alks of Sew York. George Ryall, 
who writes on racing (or The Seir 
Yorker under the name of Audax 
Minor, aptly nicknamed Jamaica 
“Footsore Downs.’’ Toney Betta, who 
writes about racing for the New York 
Mirror, claimed the only equivalent 
to its working-class atmosphere was 
London's Alexandra Park. Tom 
O’Reilly, of The Morning Telegraph, 
found it as comfortable as the neigh- 
borhood saloon. Although I have been 
lucky at Jamaica, I always found 
its human atmosphere like a cross 
between a zoo and night court. 



BE-DERBiED EugOHc Wood in 1903, an- 
other Tammany bos-s Jamaica founder. 


One was always well protected by 
Pinkertons from well-known pick- 
pockets and other crooks at Jamaica. 
On the track's first day in 1903 three 
detectives from the police depart- 
ment's Central Office staff attended 
the races, looking not for winners but 
for Barney Kelly, well known to them, 
who had recently come out of jail in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. On the night of his 
release he had relieved a wealthy 
Wilkes-Barre resident of his silver- 
ware. Detectives McCarley, Deevey 
and Gallagher, accompanied by a 
post office inspector, had no trouble 
spotting their man. He wa.s standing 
in the center of the big, ornate grand- 
stand yelling his head off for his horse 
running in the third race. They sur- 
rounded him. 

“Don't bother me," Barney Kelly 
screamed, “I’ve got a bet down!” 

The Central Office men stood beside 
their man and remained quiet during 
the running of the race. “Gee, look at 
Palmbearer, it's Palmbearer in a 
walk,” Barney Kelly shouted. 

“He looks like a winner,” Detective 
Gallagher agreed. Kelly never took 
his eyes off the horse, and the detec- 
tives got interested, too. “How much 

continueti 
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you sot down, Barney?” Dopvey 
askod. ■‘.lu.'st a tenner — l)Ul. gpe, 
look!” I’almliearfT led down the 
stretch and under the wire. "Bully 
boy!” Kelly shouted. “.Say, you fel- 
lows are ma.scots. Come along now 
and we’ll cash in.” 

The detective.s accompanied Bar- 
ney Kelly to the jammed betting 
ring, where, happily, Barney collect- 
etl his .$70, Then he told the dicks bis 
luck ha<l been great all day and add- 
ed that it was a pity to leave while it 
was h<ili!ing up. They answered that, 
regrettalily. hi- would have to come 
along now. But they discovere<l that 
there was no train until after the 
sixth and last race. 

“Come on." Barney shouted jubi- 
lantly. “we’ll tr\' Blackstock this 
time. I never tjuil when luck is com- 
ing my way." He won on Blackstock in 
the fourth, and his horse in the fifth. 
Spring, came in third. “Well, a fellow 
can’t win every throw,” he said phi- 
losophically. He carefully doped the 
last race. “This is our only chance, 
and nobod\' knows when I'll get an- 
other crack at it.” he told his guar<l- 
ians. “Say, felhtws, how does Rostand 
strike you?” he asked anxiously. 
"Sounds good,” one of the policemen 
said, scanning the form. Barney Kel- 
ly pul $10 on Rostand, won, cashed 
his bet and .saiil: “.\ll right, you fel- 
lows, you bring a man luck," and off 
he went gaily en route to jail. 

Politicians founded Jamaica, poli- 
ticians freiiuenled it for years, and 
politicians, by virtue of their partici- 
pation in control of N'ew York's rac- 
ing, have helped to doom Jamaica in 
favor of the .shiny new jilant at .Vriue- 
duct. The fans, a skeptical lot. know 
not wliat lies in store for them at 
A<juetiuct. They may even shudder 
if it shouhi prove to be too sylvan. 
Jamaica was just the sort of over- 
grown subway station they enjoyed. 
They will go to the new track in 
hordes, luit drab, ctmerete, unadorneil 
Jamaica will stick in the dreams of 
many an inhaliitant of Brooklyn, 
Queen.s, The Bronx, Manhattan and 
Richmond for years to come, 'i'he 
ugly old harridan off Baisley Boule- 
vard, Jamaica, where the hard bet- 
ting clientele was never distracted by 
cliarni or beauty, will be good for 
many a tearful night of barroom rem- 
iniscence after it probably shuts 
down its mutucl machines lor the 
last time this year. 

— M. R. Weunisji 
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19 HOLE The readers take over 


THE SPORTS PAGE (CONT.): 

LETTER FROM A SPORTING NEWSMEN 

Sirs: 

As the wife of a sportswriter. the friend 
of many others, a former newspaperwom- 
an. the first to crack the sanctity <jf Den- 
ver's press box. I'm stiing to a rep\y to 
your Wlnit’x ii'illi Ihi' S/Jor/s I'mjcf iSl. 
April () 

T<» answer the manai'int; editors p<»inl 
by point : 

Ti tidcncim hi «/</«/ thr iirirn iv fumr nf 
Ihf Imm. . . . 

7’his tsan error'.' \VhohastheV)esi n-am'J 
Th<- r)ne in your home town or the 
rival 2lt miles away? What sportswriter 
worth his salt would give the benefit to 
the neijthhorinK team in his own paper? 

T>i (icr’cpt iiuhlicilf/ luniddutit in place of 
(Jigginy far nhiricK <if their oint. . . . 

So what? Many handoul.s simply Kive 
lineups, weights, previous ratings, etc. 
Handouts are rewritten in practically 
every in.-'tanre, with slanted or obiec- 
tionahle material eilited out. 

Many yinid hiliind-lhr-nniic.* lilonm art- 
kitlid InciiiiMc of iinloirard prexsare.s, . . . 

Yes. .\nd many limes that pressure 
comes from management itself. D<m's the 
managing editor want his readers to know 
that the star of the basketball leant has a 
father who's been jailed for drunkenness? 

ir/icii sporln hirotnix a bard nrirx ilcin 
. . . iiT iixxiyii a cily-xidi nporliT. . . , 
Few sportswriters of my aeiiuaintance 
haven't at one time or another written 
for city-side an«i so arc l•ven betic-r cjual- 
ilied to hancile sports scandals or t.iher 
"hard news” because 'hey, being in the 
sports department, knew the background 
and angles and all the people involved. 

Don’t tell me all the sacred cows an- 
confined to the sports department. How 
about the candidate management is sup- 
porting for mayor? He w alcout the- pub- 
lisher who refuses to allow publication of 
the picture- of the home ti-am's b-ading 
basket ball scorer— just because- his skin 
is black? Hutlily yours, 

MR55. Jotis’ D. Ai.rxandkr 
S anta Barbara, Calif. 

LETTER FROM AN EDITOR 

Sirs: 

The following editorial appi-ared in the 
April II is.sue of Tkr Klood-llorxf. 

The late Thomas B, Cromwi-ll, when 
he first went to old batonia as a rep- 
resenfative of the Cincinnati f-.'iKjictrcr, 
received an envelope from the manage- 
ment at the end i^f the week 

"What’s this?" he asked. 

“It's a little check you’ve earned by 
your services to Latonia and to rac- 
ing," hi- was tedd. 

The young man returned the envi-- 
lope. 

"I don’t work for Latonia." he .said. 
"I Work for the Cincinnati inquirer." 


This ini-idenl and .some- infrequent rep- 
etitions of it in later yi-urs were called to 
mind last week by a short article in 
Spc’RTS Ii.i.fSTKATBi) in which managing 
editors, answering a iiui-stionnaire, ex- 
pre.s.sed “some frank opinion.s on ihe 
ijuality of sports reporting.” i.\ devilish 
notion to soli(-it from sports reporters 
some frank opinions on the ({ualiiy of 
miinaging editors came within tempting 
distam-r-, but we put it aside. 

.\mong the managing editors' criticisms 
of sport.swriters; Sonic- are "damn m-ar 
illiterate-." Many stories remain unwritten 
because of the reporters' tendency to be- 
"good sports," or in order to maintain 
ea.sy ri-lations with management and 
players. The writers turn out “booster 
stulT" because promoters fawn on 'hem. 
Space given profe.s.sional li-anis is tradi-d 
for transportation and traveling expensc-s. 
Sports reporting is "almost entirely sur- 
face reporting, complc-ti-ly uncritical.” 

.-kpparc-ntly none of the managing edi- 
tors went so far as to ac-cusc- promoti-rs of 
dirc-ct bribery. But thc-n- still are pro- 
moters. in racing and c-lsewhc-re, who 
think that the only good pre-ss is an un- 
critical pre.ss; there are too few who 
undi-rstand that a c-ontrolled pn-ss, 
whether rc-ginic-ntod through sweeini-s.s. 
subtlety, or subornation, rc-pn-sents a 
dangerous neurectomy. 

J. A. Kstes 
F.dilor 

Thi UliHid-Horxe 
Lexington, Ky. 


READERS AND REPORTERS 

Sirs; 

Conci-rning your article M'hal'x irilh 
Ihi Sporlx Pii'jif There sc-c-ms to he somi-- 
ihing about the- profi-.ssion which inhibit.s 
good writing. .-Vnd we in New Fnglatul, 
unfortunately, have some of the worst 
of the bri-c-d. 

The day after ! re-ad your -article the 
Minne-apolis Lakers played the Boston 
Celtics in the first game of the final NB.A 
playoff sc-ries. Elgin Baylor, justly ac- 
claimed as one of the be.si basket ball play- 
i-rs in the league, phiyi-d rather badly 
that day. He snared only 11 ri-b'iunds 
I five other pbayers outre-bounded him ; 
he scored 34 point.s but missed 19 .shots 
from the floor in 33 attempts an average- 
.shooting percentage : hi- lost the ball on 
si-vc-ral oc'<-a.sions with poor hall handling, 
walking violations, etc. and he missed 
seven out of 13 foul shot attempts. 

.\nd yi‘t. so hypnotixi-rt we>re the Bos- 
ton sportswriters by Baylor’s past per- 
formance- and his 34 points that not one 
of thi-m ceemmcnti-d on his poor play. 

All of this is mi-nlioned to point out 
how badly our sport-s are re-ported. The 
ronlinunl 



l’i>r thousands of vears, stones ol tlic kimIs .uuI 
goddi-sse-s and brux-s .end be-ioincs ul (ire-ck 
inycbulogy have- fascinatt-d .uiisU. wtili'is, 
.sciilptois. scbol.irs and mi-ii- iiioi'l.iK in gi-n- 
rral Hc-rc, nou. in 15 Cone- |>oili'.iils by .\IU-it 
liairis. is an atlc-mpt to capenn- in iiuisic llii- 
iiKx>ds and ciiioiions ibese l.ibiilotis ligorrs 
symlxib/c. I III- lush HoIIvwimkI siiond is 
e'ouitrsv ol l i.iTik l)f'\'iil. roneluctoi'. 
BACCHANAL! The Passions and Pageantry of 
Gods and Goddesses of Mythology— Frank 
OeVol and His Orchestra 
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spori.'^wTittTs sci-ni to In- trapji«-d in thr-ir 
■'\vn t'li<'hi--ri(i(|«-n vi-rl»i:tKi-, 

.Iamf:s .Ioiskr 

Hamptnn, N'.l I. 

Sir.s: 

Tlu* nnirijijjini' l•(iil<^r wlm ih-i-larcd thrit 
bi-liin<l'lh('-.sivni-s sports storit-s j-o uti- 
wrillcn Ixn-uusc of prcssuri-.s on reporters 
could not have been more correct. 

Whib' I was a college sports editor iintl, 
later, a sniull-tiiwn sports editor ' Mariet- 
ta. Ohio, It'iily Timi-k', I wrote and ran 
several articles which placed me in uii- 
eomfortiible positions. 

I delailert one of lhoS«- I'l.AYKR ffT KOR 
Irl.sciPI. INARY RKASONS stoHes, thereby 
entering a lon^-term doKhouse hitch. 

I went after reasons because my rejul- 
ITS were entitled to know why a player 
was cut from the team, why thi* bijj I'ame 
was lost, why the coach resigned, etc. For 
these elTorts 1 wa.s accu.^ed of ‘'pumpinjj" 
by .sources or those with special interesi.s. 

Kveti the better sports staffs will have 
to net better yet. 

I’RlVATB .\hs(>\.i> Markons iTX 
Fort hix, N.J. 


Sirs; 

.\s a .spi-ctator who spent some K) years 
in the .spiirtswritinn fiehi before becominL' 
fed up. I was l<juched by your article on 
one of my pet peeves the nation’s sports 
paLje. E’erhaps 1 utii a bit too critical, huv- 
inj; spent some time on the other side of 
the di'sk, but 1 selibnn pick up a sports 
paije in tny travi-l*. around the country 
that 1 do nr>i burn frotii seeinj; someone 
bury a kockI story in a iwcj-parauraph 
short <jr overplay some |)rivate or news- 
paper pronn)tioii in a niiinner which is 
desiitncil to stuff the propiigiinda down 
the reaiU-rs' throats. 

However, I feel that at this time 1 nnisl 
come to the aid of my former colleuKues 
amt place the blame when- 1 feel it most 
bebmKS, on the siiif backs of the same 
manavtiiTK e<litors whos»- comments you 
so protnirii-nlly dispiaycil, 

I am sure you would kjet some interest- 
ing coinmenis if the sports departmeiii 
was canvassetl for criticism of manuKe- 
ment. 

Ry and larjje the sporlswriling field is 
the most nndertiaiil itn’iip of journalists 
in the worbl. Fven so, most sportswrilers 
' r\- to <lo a jjood job and very fi-w arc 
Worth le.ss than they arc paid. I separate 
from this category the alcoholics, the 
pensioned polii-e reporters who have put 
out to pasture in the sport.s department, 
tlie nephew of the stockholder who is di- 
termincil to become a newspaperman anil 
is stationed in the most harmless spot 
jtossililc, etc. 

W ill) space at a pretnium, the sports 
column is another 'if iny pet sports pULtc 
peeve.s, 1 can see no reason whatever for 
runniin; a column each and i-\ ery day just 
because the sports editor or a top assist- 
ant has authority to do so an<i display 
his name and picture prontinenlly. Thai 
space lin nnist papers, al least is far to<i 
Naluable to tie up with a column unless 
the columnist has someihinu with enough 
meal in it to interest the reader. Few of 
the sports columnists outside Mew York, 
Chieait" or Los .Xipjeles ran or will come 
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(‘atiable rolumn 


up with mure than one n 
a week. 

Some of your c«>rrespi>n(ients write fur 
iK'tter stuff for Sports Illi stkatki) than 
they do for their own papers. Why? .Many 
manasing editors do not recognize good 
sports p<jpy when they see it and if one 
of thc»se piece's turned up in the morn- 
ing page there Woulel be nasty notes. Vet, 
the average sports reader loves it, as wit- 
nes.s Sports Illustkateu’s rapid rise in 
populiiriiy. 

I niu.st admit there are far too many 
free-loaders in the sporiswriling field. 
Why? It probably stems from the limited 
budgets of most sports <iepart men ts. M«ist 
of the larger metropolitan papers pay 
their own way but far too iiften it is nec- 
("ssary ti) travel at the expense of the pro- 
moter or team which the reporter is cov- 
ering. .\t first glance this might be con- 
strued as money saved in the eyes of man- 
agement. But the promoters themselves 
know when the first "fringe benefit" is 
actvpted that they are "in". 

I have seen many sports reporters work 
as many as 20 hours a day when overtime 
was forbidden by management just be- 
eau.s«' there Were stories which had to be 
{xivereii, 1 have seen these same reporters 
dig into sensational and human interest 
stories which would brighten the eyes of 
most educated editors only to have the 
stories tossed into the wastebasket be- 
cause some big advertiser ur an inHueniial 
local citizen might have hts fei-lings hurt. 
This is journalism? 

K. W. Hue 

Carrollton, Te.xas 
Sirs: 

A.s a former -sportswriter, I have 
watched with much interest the Wluil'n 
with thr S/hitIs f’oijr? controversy. 

It i.s my (■oiisi<l«-red opinion that the 
managing editors hit a new high in stu- 
pidity. 

The only good writing, the only imag- 
inative writing in the average newspaper 
today, appears i>n the sports pages. 

I suggest that every managing editor 
reread the chapter titled "Under the 
(luns" in Paul Gallico's masterful f’tirr- 
ii'i ll III Siiiirl. 

This paragraph tells why there are so 
few Kice.s, (lalticos and Lardners today: 

Now they want that story. They 
don't want it fancy, they want it 
quickly. P^very sj-con<l counts in get- 
ting on the street with the complete 
story of the fight, to beat the opposi- 
tion. Trucks are waiting at the delivery 
room. There are trains to be made at 
the big terminals. To hell with pull- 
ing a Joe Conrad or a Kipling. They 
want type. They must have type. If 
it is any good, so much the le-tter for 
the man covering the story. But you 
cannot put l>eaut\ful but unwritten 
thought.s int«» a paper. You need that 
type. . . . 

Thank God for the sportswrilers! The 
readers need them in thes«> days when t he 
front page carries nothing but bad news 
365 days a year. 

Robert U. Ri’ssell 

Dunedin, Fla. 

• For the views of one of America’s 
most distinguished sports editors see 
page 28. — JCD. 
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Pat on the Back 

At ,VrM-.N.iH 


CORNELL POLO TEAM 

‘A family affair’ 


T MK thrpf happy nu*ii ahi)Vf art- 
two brothers and their cousin 
about tt> accept the 37-year-ol(l tro- 
pliy synil'olic of tlie Intercollegiate 
Polo Chantpionship. Together they 
make up Cornell I'niversity’s indoor 
polo team, which not only took the 
collegiate title from Yale, Virginia, 
Miami and Georgetown. l)Ut also cap- 
tured the Eastern 12-Goal Champion- 
ship as well — the first time a college 
club won that hallowed event. 

All three — Bennet Baldwin. Peter 
Baldwin and Stanley W'oolaway— are 
from Hawaii. “Our father, Richard 
Baldwin," says Ben, “held a T-goal 
rating anil started us playing when 
we were kids. Once you get to love 
horses nothing else e.xLsts. With us it’s 


always been a family affair." Wlien 
England'.^ Cambridge University is- 
sued a challenge Peter Baldwin and 
Woolaway, along with Yale's Cie<»rge 
Weymouth and \'irginia'.s Dick Rie- 
menschneider, constituted themseive.s 
the I'.S. intercollegiate team and on 
borrowed ponies not only beat Cam- 
bridge, but the Duke of Edinburgh's 
Windsor i’ark team as well. 

lTe.senting the cup is .Mrs. Stephen 
Roberts, wife of Corneir.s longtime 
polo coach land professor of veteri- 
nary medicine) whose constant en- 
thusia.sm and skillful management of 
what has to be a sel f-supporting sport 
has enabled scores of boys to try 
their hands at one of the world’s old- 
est and fiercest competitive games. 
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The jwrfect smoke in the mtxJeni size 

— long enough for mild, cool satisfac- 
tion . . . small enough .so you’ll always 
h,ive time to enjoy them. It’s TREND 

— the modern smoke for busy |>eoj)le. 
TItEND Is 100' , cigar tobaccos clear 
through, including the uniform tobacco 
wrapiXT . . . the jx^rfect blend of real 
flavor and gentle mildness. A truly 
rewarding smoke — yet you need not 
inhale to enjoy it'. Try TREND, trnlay 
. . . the modem, mild little cigar. 

Free TREND Cigor Holder 
included with every carton 
STEPHANO BROTHERS (Cigar Division) 
Philadelphio 7, Pa. 


MODERN SIZE 
for 

busy people 


XREl^D 
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American classics'- ihc intliana|5olis “500” . . . and the Kcxiak Signet 80 Camera 


Tine KODAK SIGNET 80 - 

an expert's camerti that does e%er^'thing so easily ! 


Ihis great new camera simplifies fine 35min pho- 
tography for ex|)ert and beginner alike. You take 
snapshots or color slides, in closc*-iip or distant 
\-ic\v. in good light or bad . . . with the aid of 
many great new features. For example: 

Eitsy lens interchange. You lift out the normal 
lens in.stantly . . . drop in the wide-angle or tele- 
photo lens instantly. 

Easy film advance. You get shots in rapid sc- 


rpience when opportunities come fast — with just 
two quick thumb-flicks. 

See this American Classic among fine 35mm 
cameras at your KcKlak dealer’s soon. 

Price's; Camera with 50mm /,'2.8 lens only, 
$120.50; wide-angle lens 35mm /'3.5 $57. .50; tele- 
photo lens 90mm /'4, $69.50: Multifraine Finder, 
$17.50. Many other Signet photo-aids available. 

Manv dcalm offer term* a.^ low a> 10% down. (Prkrs arc list, 
inriudr Federal Tax, arc iubjn-i lo change withom notice.) 



Easy exposure control — sim- Easy viewing with the natu- Easy film loading — drop film 

ply dial to EV number on the ral-sizefinder.Coupledrange- in, no threading. You could 

photoelectric meter. finder assures sharpness. do it blindfolded ! 

See Kodak's ''The Adventures oj OzX.it orid Harriet" and "The Ed Sullivan Show" 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4. N.Y. 
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